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To help our customers meet today’s highly 
competitive conditions in the electrical 
industry, the Domestic Electric Company 
has extended its facilities to include not only 
the designing of motor driven appliances, 
but the manufacture, on order, of certain 
types of fractional horsepowered equipment. 


Through these two new departments—of 
Appliance Design and Appliance Manu- 
facture—we can offer Domestic users certain 
economies which they have, until now, been 
unable to obtain. 


Domestic engineers, highly trained in the 
application of special motors to portable 
household and industrial appliances, are 
prepared to design such appliances from 
“the idea” to the completed model, as well 
as to redesign existing models. This service 
will result in even higher standards of 
appliance efficiency, and, in many cases, in 
lower production and operating costs. 


Obviously, in the case of appliances which 


are 80 to 90% motor and only 10 to 20% 
appliance, substantial and worthwhile 
savings can be effected by eliminating 
repeated inspection, handling and packing, 
if Domestic produces the complete appli- 
ance, packed and ready for delivery to the 
consumer, instead of building the bare 
motor only. In such instances, our depart- 
ment of Appliance Manufacture can 
work to the decided advantage of 
Domestic users. 


The Domestic Electric Company has in the 
past repeatedly rendered these services at 
the request of customers. Organization of 
permanent departments merely carries still 
further the Domestic idea of highly individu- 
alized service in the interest of efficiency 
and economy. 


We shall gladly give further information on 
request — and we cordially invite you per- 
sonally to inspect the new and broader 
facilities offered by this organization. 


THE DOMESTIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 
- - Cleveland, Ohio 


7209-25 St. Clair Ave. - 
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Simple, Compact 


Simple, Compact 
and Convenient 


and Convenient 
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shutter control 


Light Control 


Throttle 
Radiator 





5. Starter 


7. Gasoline 


gauge 
8. Choke 


More Than 


Mere Transportation 
... Yet the lowest cost per mile 


Fifty dollars repair cost on 35 Essex cars in 
operation totaling 470,000 miles is the experi- 
ence of one Essex fleet operator which is dupli- 
cated in proportion by hundreds using Essex 
cars in business. 


The great qualities that recommend Essex to 
fleet and business buyers everywhere are the 
same that give it foremost favor with the indi- 
vidual buyer—value, economy, smooth 6-cylin- 
der performance, long-wearing reliability, and 
riding ease that makes a day of driving ’cross 


country or through city traffic with ease to car 
and comfort to passengers. 


Essex is engineered to lowest operation and 
maintenance cost, and its actual savings over 
any other type of automobile transportation are 


readily shown by proofs too broad to admit of 
error. 


One of our representatives who is qualified to 
discuss fleet operation in terms of modern busi-. 
ness efficiency, is near and will call promptly 
to see you, and with no obligation on your part. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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AN IDEAL TEST MEDIUM 


NE afternoon the president of a very large 
manufacturing concern in the Middle West 
called on us. The Advertising Director was in 
the Editor’s office when the visitor was ushered in. 


It was most inspiring to hear a satisfied sub- 
scriber talk so enthusiastically and earnestly about 
the editorial value of Forses and how closely he 
read it. He also said he found a great number of 
men in similar positions to his reading the Maga- 
zine regularly. 


*“You have been an inspiration to me,” said the 
Advertising Director, “but tell me, why don’t you 


use our advertising columns?” The manufacturer 
smilingly replied, “Nobody from your organization 
ever asked me before. Now that you have, we 
will.” And he did. 


This advertisement is a request to all executive 
readers of ForBEs who make products that can be 
used by other organizations whose executives also 
read Forses to test the value of our advertising 
columns. ForBEs Advertising Research can sup- 
ply you with pertinent marketing information 
and show you how to use our advertising columns 
most effectively. 


FORBES IS AN IDEAL TEST MEDIUM 


—because of the timeliness and authority with which it is edited; 
—because of the intimacy with which it is read; 


—because of its proven pulling power; 


—because it has a concentrated circulation among business executives; 
—because it requires the minimum investment to test advantages of general executive 


appeal. 


Six advertisers are now testing exclusively through Forses. 


Write for full information. 


Forbes Advertising Research 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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NEMPLOYMENT is de- 
| | creasing. Business is holding 
its own, with fair prospect 
of some improvement. Agricultural 
prices are distinctly more satisfac- 
tory. The railroads, while carrying 
less freight than a year ago, are 
showing somewhat better control 
over costs. Public utility companies, 
as a whole, are doing more business. 
Mining, led by copper, is showing 
moderately improved results. Com- 
mercial failures are declining. 
Politics are receiving remarkably 
little attention. Apparently it is be- 
ing taken for granted that the Demo- 
crats will nominate Governor Smith; 
all preliminary computations of dele- 
gates give him an overwhelming lead. 
Secretary Hoover is the only Re- 
publican candidate prominently to 
the front at the -moment, although 
rumors persist that the Kansas City 
Convention is likely to spring a sur- 
prise. That politics will by and by 
precipitate themselves into notice 
may be taken for granted. Old- 
fashioned financiers are taking this 
into their reckoning and, therefore, 
are acting distinctly more cautiously 
than somewhat less experienced mil- 
lionaires now so daringly active in 
the stock market. 


30th business and politics have 
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so aggressive ; never before have such 
gigantic blocks of stocks been bandied 
back and forth between bulls and 
bears commanding seemingly un- 
limited means or credit. 

Of course, the orgy could not have 
been so long maintained or carried 
so far had the professionals failed 
to attract a large public following. 
This following apears to have multi- 
plied as stocks continued to soar 
higher and higher. All sustained 
bull movements have had that effect 
—otherwise they would not have 
been sustained bull movements. It 
can be taken for granted; also, that 
many million dollars’ worth of stock 
has been purchased lately not to be 
resold promptly, but to be laid away 
as an investment. The increase in 
the number of stockholders in a 
great many companies has not been 
short of extraordinary. 

Another reason, if not the main 
reason, for the market’s unique ac- 
tion has been the existence of un- 
limited amounts of cheap money 
made readily available to professional 
and other buyers of stocks. As long 
as call money was on tap in unre- 
stricted volume at very low rates the 
bull operators had every encourage- 
ment to go full steam ahead, espe- 
cially as they began to find more and 


and business would 


M arket 


and 


Warning 


more outside buyers coming in. 
Also, nearly all bankers, industrial 
leaders and economists came out at 
the beginning of the year with op- 
timistic forecasts of what industry 
do. 

In the writer’s judgment, most of 


the factors favorable to a continu- 
ance of the dizzy advance in stocks 


have become less potent. More 
bluntly, there is distinctly more rea- 


son than ever before for expecting 
the speculative jamboree to end de- 


cisively in the very near future. 
Following tightening ini the money 
market, Chicago and Boston raised 


their rediscount rates. At this writing 


the New York Bank has not raised 
its 4 per cent. rate, but everything 
has been tending towards the prac- 
ticability of such a step should brok- 
ers’ borrowings continue to expand. 

Bankers’ acceptances have reached 
a wholly unprecedented total. So 
have brokers’ loans. Rates for both 
have been marked up. The outflow 
of gold has continued and the move- 
ment probably would not be reversed 
were the New York rate increased. 
Nor would such a step work any 
real hardship on commerce, as the 
better-class banks would rather lend 
a somewhat more normal proportion 
of their money to legitimate business 
than to fan stock spec- 








been overshadowed ” 
by the unparal- [4 
leled speculative 


mania raging in Wall 
Street and, the evi- 
dence shows, partici- |> 
pated in throughout 
the length and breadth 
of the land. * Never 
has the stock market 
been so feverishly 
active. Never, except 
in times of panic, |4 
have speculative 
stocks fluctuated so 
widely and irrational- 
ly. Never have stock 
market leaders been 
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PIG IRON OUTPUT HIGHEST IN NEARLY A YEAR 


(MILLIONS of TONS) 


) ulation still further. 

One of two things, 
in the opinion of the 
writer, is likely to 
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happen. Either the 
stock market will act 
more rationally, or the 
Federal Reserve au- 
thorities at New York, 
Washington and else- 
where will take more 
vigorous action. The 
former would be 
preferable from every 
point of view—com- 
mercial, agricultural, 
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international, political. 











HERE can be no 


“running the sig- 
nals” on North 
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iin Non! Western rails between 
Chicago and Omaha— 
the first leg of a great transconti- 
nental highway between the Great 
Lakes and the Pacific. 


Automatic Train Control, magic 
electric wand of modern railroading, 
warns of every danger and should 

7)/~ its warnings go unheeded, applies 
od the brakes and stops the train. This 
all but unbelievable security is ac- 
complished through electric power 
picked up from the rails, amplified 
in a marvelous device on top of the 
tender and relayed to the warning 
signals in the cab. Any danger in- 








Atthe beginning of his run, the 
engineer must lock automatic 
train control into action. He 
handsthekey tothe conductor, 
who carries it tothe end of the 
run. The key and its tag are 
called a token. They are actu- 
ally atoken of Unerring Safety, 
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Chicago & North Western, firstrail | 
way west of Chicago, announces 
completion of Automatic Train 
Control over every mile of its 
line from Chicago to Omaha—a 
$3,000,000 -improvement in its 
extensive program of betterment. 
- 








Unerring> Safety 


terrupts the current and calls Auto- 
matic Control into action. 


Every mile of the way between 
Chicago and Omaha over the splen- 
did double-track roadbed, the North 
Western’s fleet of sixteen fine daily 
trains, including such famous trans- 
continentals as the San Francisco 
Overland Limited, Los Angeles 
Limited and Gold Coast Limited, 
are under this continuous, complete 
and unerring protection. 


Automatic Train Control; the vast, 
new Proviso freight yard; new roller- 
bearing suburban coaches, and other 
improvements to roadbed and equip- 
ment uphold the North Western’s 
policy to provide, “The Best of 
Everything in the Best of the West.” 


C. A. Cairns, Passenger Traffic Manager 
226 West Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAGO &@ 


NORTH WESTERN 


RAILWAY 
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EVERAL weeks ago | sat 

in the Wall Street office of 

a fellow stock market 
“prophet” for one of the larg- 
est security houses in the coun- 
try. The ticker was printing new 
highs for some stocks and much 
lower quotations for others. It was 
] a proverbially “hectic” day, one of 
the four-million-share markets, and 
the ticker was running about thirty 
minutes behind. 

We were commenting on the new 
high records for trading, the new 
high records for many stocks, the 
; long string of “new high record”’ 
statistics which have put the “Cool- 
idge bull market” on the front pages 
of metropolitan dailies. 

We both agreed that such charac- 
teristics were usually significant as 
heralding the closing stages of a long 
bull market but that nobody could 
predict when the end would reallv 
come. 

- My friend took from the recesses 
of a file some old newspaper docu- 
ments, yellow with age, and read me 
this clipping from the press of No- 
vember, 1916, just before the end of 
y that bull market which had nearly 
, doubled the averages of industrial 
stocks in less than two years. The 
news item read as follows: 








“The fourteenth consecutive million- 
share day culminated yesterday in a 
| sensational forward movement in Unit- 
ed States Steel common which sent the 
stock to a new high record above 114. 
With a stock like Steel registering a 
gross gain of five points in a day on a 
turnover of 300,000 shares it cannot be 


4 Will You Be Caught Holding 
the Stock Market Bag? 


A Warning on Stock Market Excesses—Current 
Market Conditions Compared with Past Bull 
Markets—What to do with Your Capital 


By Richard W. Schabacker 


Financial Editor of Forbes 


denied that the market is moving at a 
speed which has never been exceeded 
for such a protracted period as has 
marked the last ‘steep rise” 


Together we looked up the aver- 
ages for 1916 and found that from a 
November high of 110 the market 
had broken wildly and inside of just 
about a year was back down to 
around 65, a decline of over 40 per 
cent. 


“Why don’t you write an article 
warning people against this whole- 
sale gambling in the market?” asked 
my analyst friend. 

“Why don’t you come out and get 
downright bearish in your daily stock 
market letters?” I asked him in reply. 
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mediate future or day-to-day 
trading. 
Most of the old-timers in the 
street are looking for a crash, 
especially the more conservative ones. 
But the more conservative ones have 
been looking for a crash for the bet- 
ter part of a year—and instead stocks 
have soared to new high records for 
all time. The “conservative old 
timers” have lost millions of dollars 
not merely in profits that the “young 
fools” have stepped in to take while 
they hesitated, but also by losses on 
the short side. 

The more sober-minded speculat- 
ors have taken not merely a financial 
but a psychological beating in the 
past year or two and the “awful ex- 
amples’ have discouraged analysts 
in general from ever becom- 
ing out-and-out bearish. 


a amy 





His answer was that the mar- 
ket still looked strong, that it 
might continue to go up for 
many more months, that his 
brokerage house liked to be con- 
structive rather than destructive, 
and that the “warnings” were for 
the long-pull rather than the im- 
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The mistake made by most of the 
“wrong” analysts in the past couple 
years has been that they have been 
“right too soon.” They have-correct- 
ly weighed the factors of -past time 
elements in bull markets but they 
have lost eight of the new elements. 


Old Rules Are Not Dead 


We have no patience with the man 
who says that the old rules about 
reaction and cycles have passed. 
Such rules are still just as much in 
force as they ever were, except that 
the time in this cycle has been leng- 
thened by the new elements. 

Credit has been the greatest of 
these factors. Gold began to flow to 
this country from all parts of the 
world during and after the World 
War and before we knew it the 
United States had become the richest 
nation in the world. The excess 
wealth was not immediately available 
in its full force, however, until the 
effects of the war destruction had 
worn off. The bull markets of 
1916 and 1919 were therefore pre- 
liminary. Not until the present Cool- 
idge bull market have the effects ac- 
tually shown themselves which have 
resulted from America’s displacement 
of Great Britain as the richest empire 
of the world. 

Moreover this wealth came to 
America at a time when she did not 
actually need it. If it had come a 
hundred years earlier it could have 
been put to immediate use. But the 
West is settled, the waterways are 
navigable, the canals are built, the 
railroad systems are established, 
corporations had all the productive 
capacity they needed, and more. The 
natural result was a flowing of sur- 
plus funds into the security markets. 


Basis for the Boom 


And the amount of high-grade 
available securities could not grow 
as fast as the demand for them from 
surplus wealth. That is the whole 
secret of the basis for the Coolidge 
bull market. The demand for secur- 
ities has been greater than the supply 
and the only possible solution was a 
tremendous advance in the values of 
those securities. 

To a large degree the factors 
which we have been discussing are 
permanent. America will not soon 
iose her premiere position in the 
world. Empires are not so ephemera! 
as we look back over past history. 
There is little question that we have 
to this extent entered upon a new 
era and largely for such reasons the 
writer cannot visualize any tremen- 
dous bear market which will carry 
prices of high-class securities back to 
the levels of 1921, back to the “good 
old days” when high-grade railroad 
bonds yielded 7 or 8 per cent. 

Those days have gone for ever. 
But there is another element which 
has entered the picture and which 


calls for a definite warning to in- 
vestors as well as speculators. 

It is a well-established fact that the 
stock market always goes to ex- 
tremes. Besides the legitimate and 
wholly natural advance in prices of 
worthy securities, and the decline in 
interest yields, has grown up a specu- 
lative fever, born of the gradual dis- 
semination of our surplus wealth and 
fostered by the stories of fortunes 
made in the stock market and by the 
avaricious impulse of the human 
species to “get rich quick.” 

It is mere repetition of current 
history to speak of the records which 
the present bull market has set up. 
Average prices have been advancing, 
with only intermediate set-backs, 








HERE have been 

bull markets be- 
fore. The exciting days 
of 1916 and 1919 are re- 
called by the Financial 
Editor of Forbes. Those 
who are participating in 
the great gamble on the 
Stock Exchange might 
profit by his reflections 
here set down. 








since 1921—seven years of plenty— 
the longest time a bull market has 
ever lasted on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

In those seven years the Dow- 
Jones average of twenty industrial 
stock issues has gone from 65 to 
around 220, a gain of 155 points or 
nearly 240 per cent. Stock trading 
has advanced to new high volume for 
all time and fully three times the 
volume seen in any previous bull 
market. 

The longest bull market previously 
experienced in this country has never 
lasted more than four years, and that 
was in 1881, when averages advanced 
slowly from 40 to about 72, a gain 
of only about 80 per cent. 

What is the answer? MHave the 
old laws of reaction been cast out of 
the economic category? Is the mar- 
ket to go up forever? Naturally not. 
We have previously pointed out the 
wholly rational basis for the Coolidge 
market being the greatest thing of 
its kind ever seen in the world’s his- 
tory. But even the Coolidge bull 
market must have its Waterloo. 

Everyone versed in past stock 
market history knows that a break is 
coming. But no one can tell when 
it will arrive. It is not the writer’s 
intention to predict the date of the 
“debacle.” It is merely his intention 
to warn the rank and file of those 
now interested in the stock market 
that when the break comes it will 
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probably be severe, just as the ad- 
vance has been rapid. 

The break may not come for many 
months—conceivably not for years— 
and before it comes we may look 
back upon the present level of prices 
and realize that we “‘ain’t seen nothin’ 
yet.” 

How Long Will it Last? 


But the writer feels personally that 
we are not far from at least a tem- 
porary and sharp reaction in the 
Coolidge bull market. In the outlook 
for the security markets during 1928, 
published in the January 15th issue, 
we predicted reaction after the turn 
into 1928, followed by a booming 
market in the Spring which would 
carry stocks to new high levels. The 
predictions have been fulfilled almost 
to the letter. 

In the same article we further 
hazarded that the rest of 1928 might 
easily see a change in conditions as 
a result of exportation of gold to 
foreign countries. 

To date we have lost more than 
$300,000,000 of our gold stock since 
late last year. We still have plenty 
of it left for legitimate business and 
credit but there has been a tendency 
toward increasing firmness in money 
rates which is not particularly favor- 
able toward the speculative markets 
and may even be prophetic. 

Still we merely warn that “the 
break is coming” and it may be de- 
layed a good deal longer. Bethlehem 
Steel was thought too high when it 
sold at 250 in 1915, but it went to 
700 in 1916 before the big break in 
November of that year. Call money 
rates are supposed to be high before 
a bull market comes to an end. The 
highest they have been this year is 
6 per cent. That is all it took to 
overturn the bull market of 1916, but 
on the other hand it took a call money 
rate of over 11 per cent. to bring the 
market to its senses at the close of 
the bull movement in 1919. 


The Past Repeated 


The 1916 and 1919 peaks are the 
only culminations of bull markets 
which we have to look back upon for 
over 15 years but they serve as inter- 
esting examples of the hectic condi- 
tions which prevail at such times. 

In an interesting study of press re- 
ports in these periods John R. Spears 
almost convinces us that there is 
nothing new under the sun. We 
think we are in a new era but so did 
the traders of former years. 

He quotes as follows from the 
Boston News Bureau correspondent 
just before the drastic decline in 
1917: “The turnover of 1,300,000 


shares, the largest yet recorded in the 
present stock market advance, with 
the bulk of the trading concentrated 
in Steel common—the intensity of the 
final rise in the same issue (it’s high- 
est was 137), and its very slight in- 
fluence upon the general market—are 
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additional factors which lend color to 
the theory that the inevitable reaction 
is near at hand.” 

The analysts went a little further 
astray in the 1919 bull market, for 
they began to warn of an impending 
crash in May whereas the final break 
did not actually come until Novem- 
ber. 

In this connection it is interesting 
to note an item in the press of May 
28, 1919, under the caption, 


Forty-fifth Million Share Day 


“The stock market gave further evi- 
dence of being under the influence of 
the public’s reckless purse. It came to 
light during the day that loans placed 
on Stock Exchange collateral had 
crossed the billion dollar mark.... 
There is no gainsaying that the rapid 
pace is deprecated in some banking 
circles. . e situation at least sug- 
gests caution, and brokers are making 
a point of it in advices sent out to 
clients.” 

Such warnings went unheeded, and 
the prophets were probably held ut- 
terly without honor, until November 
of the same year. It is also note- 
worthy that during those intervening 
Summer and Fall months of 1919 the 
market was in a highly excited mood, 
and there were several short, but 
very sharp, reactions, followed al- 
most immediately by renewal of the 
strong upward movement. 

Call money was around 7 per cent. 
during most of that summer and 
went gradually upward with the 
average around 8 per cent. during a 
part of October. In November it 
reached its high while the market was 
breaking. 

We do not preach that current 
conditions in the Coolidge bull mar- 
ket are the same as those we have 
been describing. In fact, we have 
noted such discrepancies as the rapid 





rise in call money during 1919 before 
the break actually came. 

It is also interesting to note that 
while the quoted analyst thought 
brokers’ loans of a billion dollars in 
May presaged an early break, they 
went to a high of nearly two billion 
before the decline actually came. 

The reader may object that we are 
proving no point. The point we are 
trying to prove is that no point can 
be proved. Every situation is differ- 
ent in many details but the present 
one is sufficiently akin to those in 
1916 and 1919 in the general fever 
of speculation, warnings, tremen- 
dous advances, etc., to justify the 
statement that the present phase of 
the market gives indications of being 
an unhealthfuil one and that the in- 
dividual who puts money into the 
stock market now is taking no small 
measure of risk. 

It is difficult for the average busi- 
ness man or stock trader to recall the 
bleak, black, discouraging days of 
1917 and 1921, when stocks were 
dropping like lead, when banks were 
calling loans and when paper losses 
were rolling up. 

And perhaps a major portion of 
those who are now recklessly trading 
in the stock market know nothing of 
such conditions for they have known 
the market only in its smiling days 
of the past five or six years, or even 
only in the past few months, when 
the days have been almost laughing 
out loud. 


The New Lamb Crop 


These people have never been 
through a bear market. They do not 
know with what rapidity quotations 
can drop—10, 20, 30 points in a 
single day. They are the new re- 
cruits to the Wall Street game. They 
are the “suckers,” the “lambs,” or 
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Will they be caught holding the 
stock market bag? Will you, kind 
reader, find yourself holding a 
“mighty good” stock down 50 or 100 
points from its high, merely because 
you decided it was “good” and you 
would hold it for investment—or 
because you didn’t like to take a five- 
point loss and so held for the “next 
recovery” which never materialized. 

Very true, no matter how drastic 
the bear market, the intrinsically 
good stocks will some day come back 
if you hold them long enough. But 
in many, many cases, there are likely 
to be vain regrets, the contempla- 
tion of “what might have been,” the 
long, weary months of decline, when 
there seems no bottom, the. profits 
lost—to say nothing of the possibility 
of finally selling out in utter disgust 
and despair, perhaps just before the 
bear market gives way to another up- 
ward cycle! 

This is a sorry picture and the 
writer has overdone it purposely. It 
is merely a warning of what can hap- 
pen in bear markets. And bear mar- 
kets have not perished from the earth. 


What to Do With Your Capital 


What is the answer? The answer 
is gradual liquidation of long stocks 
which you do not wish to hold 
through such discouraging declines 
and the putting of the proceeds into 
the bank, into long-term bonds, 
short-term bonds or anything where 
your capital is kept liquid without 
danger of depletion. 

It is not enough to get out of one 
stock if you immediately get back 
into nother. If you decide the stock 
marxet is too risky for your funds, 
get cut and stay out. No matter 


how good a stock may be it will al- 
(Continued on page 51) 
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MERICA has approximately 
A» million-dollar-a-year in- 


dustrial executives, a few mil- 
lion-dollar-a-year bank executives, no 
million-dollar-a-year railway execu- 
tives, quite a number of million-dol- 
lar-a-year banking house partners, a 
limited number of other million-dol- 
lar-a-year partners and, all told, 228 
citizens reporting to the Government 
a taxable income of more than a mil- 
lion dollars a year. 

The million-dollar-a-year executive 
was hardly known before the World 
War. A few large enterprises did 
have profit sharing plans which, com- 
bined with salary, yielded their chief 
executives seven-figure incomes. But 
such instances were rare. 


Huge Profits Shared 


The creation of gigantic organiza- 
tions in recent years, the intensified 
demand for managers of the greatest 
caliber, the growing popularity of 
profit-sharing, and keener apprecia- 
tion of the importance of Manage- 
ment in determining the success or 
non-success of an enterprise, have 
combined to raise the status, the sala- 
ries and the other perquisites of 
executives of the first magnitude. 

Capitalists, boards of directors and 
stockholders now recognize that a 
man who can transform a big con- 
cern from a money-loser to a money- 
maker, from the non-dividend to the 
dividend class, is a desirable acquisi- 
tion at even a huge salary and a rea- 
sonable share of the profits he proves 
instrumental in earning for his em- 
ployers or stockholders. 

America had at least one million- 
dollar-a-year executive at the begin- 
ning of this century, Charles M. 
Schwab. He was probably the first 
man to earn such a stipend. Thereby 
hangs a tale. 

When the original J. P. Morgan 
was arranging to organize the United 
States Steel Corporation, he discov- 
ered that Andrew Carnegie had a con- 
tract with young Schwab, his right- 
‘hand man, calling for annual remune- 
iration of a minimum of a million dol- 
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Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 


By B. C. Forbes 


lars a year. Morgan was in a quan- 
dry—the highest salaries in those days 
were nearer $100,000 a year. Finally 
the banker summoned Schwab, 
showed him the contract, and, hesi- 
tatingly, asked what could be done 
about it. 

“This!” said Schwab. 

He tore it into a hundred pieces. 

The previous year it had netted 
Schwab $1,300,000. When Morgan 
told Carnegie how’ magnanimously 
Schwab had acted, the veteran steel 
master sent Schwab bonds for the full 
amount of the unexpired contract. 

Schwab later, when in command of 
his own Bethlehem Steel Company, 
created another million-dollar-a-year 
man, Eugene G. Grace, whom he de- 
veloped from crane operator to presi- 
dent. More than a decade ago Schwal) 
told me: “Grace earns five times as 
much as any other steel employee in 
the United States and is several times 
a millionaire.” It was once revealed 
that, in a very good year, Grace’s 
share, including salary, would reach 
more than two millions. 

E. H. Gary, the late chairman of 
the Morganized - organ- 
ized United States Steel 
Corporation, paid an in- 
come tax of more than 
$300,000 a year, indicat- 





Eugene G. Grace 


Owen D. Young 


ing that he was well up in the million- 
dollar-a-year class. 

His successor as chief executive 
officer, James A. Farrell, presumably 
will draw, as salary and as his share 
of the profits under the corporation’s 
plan for rewarding responsible execu- 
tives, seven figures a year. Certainly 
few industrial leaders in the country 
are entitled to more generous compen- 
sation than is Farrell. 


The Motor Croesuses 

Motor-making has created more 
million-dollar-a-year executives than 
any other industry. 

Walter P. Chrysler was perhaps the 
first. John N. Willys years ago paid 
him a salary of $750,000, and other 
emoluments raised his remuneration, 
I understand, to the seven-figure 
mark. 

Until the rise of General Motors, 
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Charles E. Mitchell 


Carnegie held the world’s record as 
a maker of millionaires. Now Gen- 
eral Motors holds it. 

How many millionaires, outside the 
corporation, have been created by the 
rise in the market value of the com- 
mon stock of more than two-and-a- 
half billion dollars during the last two 
years, it is imposible to know, al- 
though the total probably runs into 
scores. 


The General Motors Plan 


How many million-dollar-a-year 
men General Motors now has in its 
high executive ranks can be. gathered 
rather accurately from a statement 
made by John J. Raskob, as quoted 
in a very recent newspaper interview. 
Please understand very clearly, how- 
ever, that General Motors does not 
lavishly hand out million-dollar-a-year 
salaries. The big money comes to 
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John J. Raskob 


these executives because they took ad- 
vantage of a plan to subscribe heavily 
for the corporation’s stock when its 
price was low and under an arrange- 
ment then announced for sharing 
profits with the management, through 
the Managers’ Securities Company. 

Mr. Raskob is thus quoted by the 
New York Sun, just before he sailed 
for Europe in March: 

“They say that Carnegie made 
thirty millionaires over a period of 
years. Well, we made eighty million- 
aires in four years in General Mo- 
tors. In 1923 we put into execution 
modern ideas of the relationship of 
capital, labor and management, mak- 
ing management as important as 


either, and working on the principle’ 


that brains should buy capital rather 
than capital should buy brains. 

“We induced eighty of our senior 
and junior executives to go into debt 
to buy General Motors stock. We 
got them to pledge themselves to buy 
$33,000,000 worth. They put up $5,- 
000,000 and borrowed $28,000,000. 
That stock is worth to-day $250,000,- 
000 or so. All obligations have been 
paid off and every one of those men, 
even the juniors who only 
put in $25,000, are mil- 
lionaires. 

“The reason the stock 
got so valuable and made 
these men millionaires is 


Walter P. Chrysler 
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that they became owners and worked 
their heads off for success. 

“It’s a great principle of industrial 
success to-day, that principle of mak- 
ing brains and brawn a part owner of 
your business, and thereby getting 
them to put all of their energy and 
intelligence and loyalty into the job. 
We help our laboring men to save 
and to invest in General Motors, and 
we have no labor trouble.” 


America’s Wealthiest 


Among the senior General Motors 
executives are Pierre S. du Pont, 
chairman; A. P. Sloan, president; 
Mr. Raskob, chairman of the Finance 
Committee; C. S. Mott and the 
Fisher brothers of Detroit, including 
Fred J., who has figured in recent 
very important business develop- 
ments, Charles T., William A., and 
Lawrence P., now president of 


Cadillac. All these are, of course, 
among America’s  millivn-dollar-a- 
year men. 


Henry Ford, so far as known, has 
no seven-figure men in his organiza- 
tion. 

A. R. Erskine, who has built up 
Studebaker to a prominent place in 
the motor world, enjoys not only a 
large salary as the company’s presi- 
dent, but is, naturally, the principal 
beneficiary of its comprehensive 
profit-sharing plan. He should qual- 
ify as a member of the million-dollar- 
a-year group. 

E. G. Wilmer, now the guiding 
genius behind Dodge Brothers, was 
a partner in Dillon, Read & Company 
when he was induced by Clarence 
Dillon to undertake to pull Goodyear 
out of its hole. A  Dillon-Read 
partnership is a coveted—and very 
profitable—prize. The assumption is, 
therefore, that Mr. Wilmer is a 
seven-figure-a-year man. 

C. W. Nash was at one time W. C. 
Durant’s star lieutenant, at an ex- 
tremely attractive salary. For years 
his income has far exceeded a mil- 
lion a year. He can hardly be de- 
scribed as an employee, although he 
is,, of course, an executive—presi- 
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dent of Nash Motors Company. H. 
H. Timken is in exactly the same 
class. 

The motor industry has other mil- 
lion-dollar-a-year men, some of them 
controlling their own company, 
others as directing heads. 

Among bank executives, the head 
of the largest bank and the largest 
investment-distributing organization 
in the United States, Charles E. 
Mitchell, can be safely enrolled as a 
million-dollar-a-year earner. In fact, 
I understand that Mr. Mitchell has 
been offered more than that to go 
elsewhere. Both the National City 
Bank of New York and the National 
City Company have a profit-sharing 
system for executives. 

A. P. Giannini’s share of the Ban- 
citaly Corporation’s profits alone 
amounted to $1,500,000 for last year. 
Mr. Giannini is the whirlwind bank- 
buyer who has become such a power 
in California and who recently 
bought control of the 116-year-old 
Bank of America, in New York, at 
$510 a share and saw the quotation 
cross $1,480 in a few weeks. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Giannini promptly 
handed over the $1,500,000 to the 
University of California, because, as 
he put it, “I don’t want to be a mil- 
lionaire.” 

Albert H. Wiggin, as the main- 
spring of the billion-dollar Chase 
National Bank and the Chase Securi- 
ties Company, ought to qualify, al- 
though the facts admittedly are not 
known. 


The Morgan Group 


When you turn to million-dollar-a- 
year partnerships in banking houses 
you find quite a number. J. P. 
Morgan & Company naturally supply 
most. It was very clearly revealed 
by the income tax returns published 
three years ago that these partners 
all enjoyed million-dollar incomes: 
J. P. Morgan, Thomas W. Lamont, 
Charles Steele, Thomas Cochran, 
Dwight W. Morrow (now Ambassa- 
dor to Mexico), William H. Porter 
(now dead) and R. C. Leffingwell. 
To that list doubtless can now be 
added George Whitney, one of the 
younger but most brilliant of the 
partners. 

Kuhn, Loeb & Company, interna- 
tional bankers, have four partners 
whose income well exceeds a million 
dollars a year: Felix M. Warburg, 
Mortimer L. Schiff, Otto H. Kahn, 
Jerome J. Hanauer. 

Andrew W. Mellon follows John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., and the two 
Fords as America’s largest income 
tax payer, and his brother, R. B. Mel- 
lon, also contributes to the Govern- 
ment upwards of one million dollars 
a year. George F. Baker and his son, 
combined, pay nearer two millions. 

Heads of financial firms having 
seven-figure incomes are rather num- 
erous—James Speyer at once comes 


to mind, as does Charles Hayden, 
who paid almost half-a-million in in- 
come tax, the published lists dis- 
closed. Also Clarence Dillon and his 
senior partner, William A. Phillips, 
George Blumenthal (retired), Bern- 
ard Baruch, Arthur Curtiss James, 
James A. Patten, Arthur W. Cutten. 

Hubert T. Parson, president of 
Woolworth—who was first turned 
down by Mr. Woolworth when he 
asked $12 a week—now has a mi- 
llion-dollar-a-year income. So has 
E. T. Bedford, the veteran head of 
Corn Products Refining, although 
presumably not wholly as remunera- 
tion for his services. In the same 
category is Julius Rosenwald, head 
of Sears-Roebuck. Ditto, Sidney Z. 
Mitchell, the brains behind Electric 
Bond & Share, Electric Investors and 
a hundred other utility enterprises. 
So, too, Samuel Insull of Chicago. 

If Owen D. Young, the genius be- 
hind General Electric, Radio Cor- 
poration and other far-flung enter- 
prises, does not draw a million a 
year, he assuredly ought to; he is now 
recognized as one of the business 
world’s most outstanding  super- 
statesmen. He has an able lieuten- 
ant in Gerard Swope, president of 
General Electric. 

Matthew C. Brush, head of the 
American International Corporation, 
and actively interested in various im- 





Help Yourself 
By George H. Macom 
The Lord helps him who helps him- 
self, 
A tested adage says, 
So take the tip and see what an 
Important part it plays. 


Be stirring while the laggard sleeps, 
Plow steadily your row, 

Then reap the harvest when it comes, 
And take things while they flow. 


Look well to things before you leap, 
But do not falter long, 

For he who hesitates is lost— 
Then all the world seems wrong. 


Guard well the pennies you may earn, 
For they help dollars grow, 

And spending every cent one makes 
Will ne’er make wealth, you know. 


Don’t leave a task until it’s done, 
Work’s play to one who hums, 

Don’t put it off another day— 
To-morrow never comes. 


The lean and lanky horse will win 
The longest, hardest race, 
But it takes weight and strength if 
one 
Would truly keep his place. 


If you would travel with the great. 
And not be on the shelf, 

Remember this, that God will help 
The man who helps himself. 
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portant concerns, is probably now in 
the million-dollar-a-year class. 

Frederick S. Wheeler, head of 
American Can, is in the million-dol- 
lar-a-year income class, as are 
Cornelius IF. Kelley, president of 
Anaconda and interested in other en- 
terprises ; George E. Johnson, head of 
Endicott- Johnson ; William H. 
Woodin, head of American Loco- 
motive and American Car & Foun- 
dry; Michael Friedsam, president of 
B. Altman & Company; several of 
the Standard Oil Pratts; C. H. 
Foster, head of Gabriel Snubber ; and 
Fred Wardell, president of Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner. 

Theodore F. Merseles, who was 
drafted from Montgomery, Ward & 
Company to take hold of Johns- 
Manville, in which J. P. Morgan & 
Company are now interested, is 
looked upon as of million-dollar-a- 
year caliber. So is George Horace 
Lorimer, editor of the Saturday 
Evening Post and a sharer of the 
profits as a stockholder. 

On the other hand, the president 
of the largest American enterprise 
of them all, Walter S. Gifford of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, falls very far short, I 
understand, of the million-a-year 
mark, as does also the president of 
America’s largest insurance com- 
pany, Haley Fiske, of the Metropoli- 
tan Life, an institution of amazing 
magnitude. Walter C. Teagle, head 
of Standard Oil of New Jersey, was 
getting only $125,000 salary in 1923, 
Washington probers revealed. He 
should be in the seven-figure class. 

William M. Wood, who played 
fast and loose with the finances of the 
American Woolen Company, took a 
million a year for his services and 
made the company pay his income 
tax in addition, amounting to $2,825,- 
000 for the years 1919 to 1924, re- 
cent court proceedings reveal. 


Income Depends on Profits 


It is very rare that an executive 
gets a million a year, or anything 
near that figure, in straight salary. 
Usually the top-notcher’s annual 
compensation depends a great deal 
upon the amount of profits earned. 
Unless he can make generous divi- 
dends for the stockholders, his own 
earnings suffer. 

This sliding-scale system of re- 
muneration is rapidly coming into 
vogue as directorates more clearly 
recognize that the success of a com- 
pany depends almost wholly upon 
management. 

T. Coleman du Pont, who made 
fortunes in several fields, years ago 
emphasized to me: “The cheapest 
men I ever employed were the high- 
est-priced ones—those who earned 
the most money.’ 

Capital used to be in the saddle. 
To-day it is Management. Next will 
it be Labor? 
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It’s the man behind the hammer that counts 















View from Lookout 
Mountain, Tennessee 


HATTANOOGA! = Chicka- 
C mauga! Missionary Ridge! 

Lookout Mountain! Signa! 
Hill! What do these names suggest 
to the average American? 

America at war! America torn to 
pieces! American boys in blue from 
Maine and Kansas at death grips 
with other American boys from 
Georgia and Mississippi and Tennes- 
see. 

The damn Yanks! The damn 
Rebs! Invaders! Traitors! No 
curse too black to express their 
hatred. No sacrifices too great to 
express their loyalties. Fighting for 
the Union! Fighting for their homes 
and hearths! 

Long rows of dead, identified and 
unidentified. Desolation in ten 
thousand homes when news arrives. 
Hope struggling against despair in 
ten thousand others as no word 
comes. Slowly, through the months, 
hope is beaten down. 


Memorial Day 
in the South 


So it goes through dreary years. 

Eventually, Victory! Eventually, 
the South is crushed! But not her 
Spirit. Not her Pride. She has 
been done to helplessness, but is more 
sensitive than ever. The North, 
perhaps, forgets—the battlefields 
were not in the North. The North 
becomes rich. The South remains 
desolate. 

On the 30th of May, thereafter, 
the North turns out to do homage to 
the Boys in Blue. Year after year 
it is a great celebration, and year 
after year the “boys” march proudly 
by. But presently, they are boys no 
longer. Their ranks are thinning, 
and those who march show signs of 
wearing out. At last, there is but a 
handful, and the masses are too pre- 
occupied to take much notice of them. 

In the South, the Confederate 
veterans have their annual day. 


Paeans of victory are lacking but the 
fete is no less impressive. Memories 
are keener in the South. Given a 
Lost Cause and time to think about 
it, memories are likely to remain 
keen. 

If the name “Chattanooga” does 
not bring such reflections to the 
reader’s mind, it must be that he has 
been in Chattanooga recently. 

It is true that Chattanooga was a 
strategic center of the Civil War. 
Whoever took and held Chattanooga 
was destined to win the conflict; and 
the bloody encounters of Lookout 
Mountain, Missionary Ridge and 
Chickamauga all had to do with hold- 
ing Chattanooga as the base of future 
military operations. It was from 
Chattanooga, for instance, that Sher- 
man began his march through 
Georgia. Chattanooga to-day is no 
less strategic: but it is the best place 
in all America to forget that this 
Nation was ever murderously divided 
into North and South. Chattanooga 
to-day is an outstanding monument 
to American unity. 


City Discerned 
by Military Eye 


Chattanooga, incidentally, is the 
only city in the United States which 
ever entertained the National con- 
ventions of the G. A. R. and the 
Confederate Veterans in the same 
year and did equal honor to both. 
In Chattanooga, a Northerner, no 
matter what his former prejudices 
and prepossessions may be, is as wel- 
come as a Southerner. He may even 
come with prejudices against the 
South, for all Chatanoogans are per- 


The Gateway 
of the S outh 


By Charles W. Wood 









fectly sure that he will not keep them 
long. 

Chattanooga, in spite of its promi- 
nent place in Civil War history, does 
not get its traditions from the Civil 
War. For Chattanooga was not a 
city then. As one of its prominent 
present-day enthusiasts remarked to 
the writer, “It was nothing but a 
wide place in the road.” It required 
keen military eyes to discover its 
importance. From Chattanooga one 
could follow the river valleys both 
East and West and distribute troops 
and cannon and provisions with the 
greatest dispatch. 

Chattanoogans are all aware ol 
that, but they do not remember it as 
a sad bit of geography connected with 
a lost cause. They remember it as a 
sound principle of distribution. 
When the time came to serve the 
South, instead of conquering it, 
Chattanooga began to be a city. 
Those who worked from Chat- 
tanooga made money, and people 
flocked in from North and South 
alike. It is commonly observed to- 
day in Chattanooga that nobody, un- 
less he is very young, comes from 
Chattanooga. 

It is strange what money-making 
will do to one’s former hates. Years 
before the North and South had ever 
healed their wounds, Northerners 
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and Southerners in Chattanooga be- 
came the best of neighbors. 

Of course, they flocked in too fast. 
There was a big boom in the eighties, 
followed by a serious reaction. But 
Chattanooga got on her feet again, 
and her growth has been steady ever 
since. 

Just an incident, illustrating the 
influence of Chattanooga upon the 
nation at large. The visitor from 
New York, picking up the local 
morning newspaper, is at once struck 
with its metropolitan character. No 
screaming scandal on the front page, 
and no airing of utterly inconsequen- 
tial and newsless news. Instead, 


there is the very latest and most 
comprehensive record of vital world 
events. 

The New York Times, he is likely 
to remark, could scarcely do better. 
And if he is particularly observing, 
he will conclude that the paper is 
patterned after the New York Times. 
But he will be wrong. If he asks 
questions, he will learn that the New 
York Times is patterned after the 
Chattanooga Times. 

The explanation is that Adolph S. 
Ochs ran the Chattanooga Times for 
eighteen years He acquired a half- 
interest in it when he was only twenty 
and devoted his life thereafter to 
making it the best newspaper pos- 
sible. He did not know how to do 
this, but he learned. He had almost 
no capital to begin with, but he had 
ideals and ambitions and a willing- 
ness to learn: and he learned so well 
that he eventually acquired the cap- 
ital which enabled him to buy and 
build the New York Times. 

Chattanooga, while cosmopolitan 


and all-American in its character, is 
not, however, an alien spot in Ten- 
nessee. Chattanooga is Tennessean. 
In some ways, Chattanooga, although 
on an outer edge of the State, is the 
very center of Tennessee. Here, for 
instance, are the headquarters of the 
Tennessee Electric Power Company ; 
and Hale’s Bar, the largest power 
station in Tennessee, is but a few 
miles away. 


It is to electric development that 
Tennessee now pins her hopes. She 
has almost unlimited power re- 
sources, and almost unlimited oppor- 
tunities for industrial development 
if this natural power can only be 
released. But the release of this 
power is more than a physical prob- 
lem. It is also a political problem 
and a financial problem. It is a prob- 
lem in which all America is involved, 
and Tennessee is looking to all- 
American Chattanooga for leader- 
ship in its solution. 

There is Muscle Shoals, for in- 
stance. The Tennessee Electric 
Power Company does not want 
Muscles Shoals, but it is anxious that 
the Muscle Shoals problem shall not 
be solved in a way that will tend to 
strangle Tennessee. The national 
Government has approved a plan to 
build eleven dams on the upper 
reaches of the Tennessee River and 
its tributaries which shall make this 
river commercially navigable clear to 
the Ohio. To secure the water rights 
at these dams is the particular aim 
of the Tennessee Electric Power 
Company. But so long as the imag- 
ination of the country centered upon 
Muscle Shoals as a fixed nitrogen 
plant, and not as a mere power de- 
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velopment, counter proposals have 
delayed the issuing of the desired 
permits. 

“Shall Tennessee be developed?” 
the Tennessee power men are asking. 


















Hale’s Bar, a source of Tennessee’s elec- 
tric power and industrial development 


Or shall the Government hold up its 
development in the interest of a 
utopian fertilizer plant? The idea, 
they admit, was not always utopian, 
for when Muscle Shoals was first 
projected, cheap electric energy 
seemed to be the great desideratum 
in the nitrogen fixation process; but 
scientific discoveries, they claim, have 
rendered this process uneconomical 
and now the great desideratum is 
cheap coal. But Congress, they point 
out, is not exactly a scientific labora- 
tory; and Congressmen, having once 
learned all about the fixation of 
nitrogen, are inclined to hang on to 
their out-of-date knowledge and leg- 
islate accordingly. 

But what has all this to do with 
the original theme of this article— 
with the transition of Chattanooga 
from a symbol of Civil War into a 
symbol of American one-ness? 

Just this. Tennessee wants power, 
and all America wants her to have 
all the power that she can use. She 
wants this power in order that she 
may serve all America, for there is 
no other way, it has now been dis- 
covered, in which any section can 
become rich and prosperous. She has 
coal and iron in abundance. Physi- 
cally, she is almost a duplicate of 
North Carolina, half-mountainous 
and half-agricultural, although Ten- 
nessee claims to surpass North Caro- 
lina in mineral wealth. North Caro- 
lina is just now our outstanding ex- 
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ample of a State which has climbed 
from poverty to dazzling wealth 
within a couple of decades, and she 
did it largely through the develop- 
ment of electric power. Tennessee 
is sure that she can more than dupli- 
cate this performance, and it is to 
the interest of everybody throughout 
the nation that she should. 

But she can not do so without all- 
American co-operation. She is not 
independent and does not want to be. 
She glories in her past and reveres 
the memory of those who fought in 
the great Lost Cause. Nevertheless, 
just as the Tennessee River twists 
and circles and runs in every direc- 
tion, until it finally decides to go back 
North and empty into the Ohio, so 
the thoughts and the interests of 
Tennessee stretch out in every direc- 
tion and unite with the thoughts and 
interests of all America. 

There is the Minnesota farmer, for 
instance. Tennessee is not only 
anxious to serve him with textiles 
and bathtubs and a thousand other 
sommodities, but she is vitally inter- 
ested in that farmer’s education. 

“What Tennessee wants,” a Chat- 
tanooga business leader remarked, 
“is that every American shall be well- 
informed in the principles of evolu- 
tion.” 

He said it with a smile and did not 
want to be quoted. As a matter of 
fact, he was not at all interested in 
the Darwinian theory, pro or con. 
It was the evolution of the fertilizer 
industry which interested him. 

“The voters should know,” he 
said, “that last year’s text-books are 
all out of date. They must keep 
abreast of science, or they will find 
themselves voting against their own 
interests. Word having once been 
handed down that Muscle Shoals 
could supply the land with cheap 
fertilizer, they may look to Congress 
to see that it does. But Congress 
can’t make any such miracle happen. 

“What candidates are likely to do, 
however, unless the voters give up 
their belief in such miracles, is to 
pass legislation which shall keep the 
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Editorials 


BE BBAR ERR AARAEBLARARABRARBMEE EE AMAERRRRABRAARRARBR AS 4 


Coolidge talk persists. 
x * x 
Because stocks have soared is no 
guarantee they will soar more. 
+ 
Fewer are idle. 
* ok * 


Chains of banks are in the mak- 
ing. 

* * * 

To employers: Have you ar- 
ranged paid vacations for all workers 
this Summer? 

* * Ok 


If driven to it, the Federal Reserve 
will act without reserve. 


x * x 
It looks more like “All for AI.” 
x * x 


This 1s no time for fireside sales- 
men. 


2+ 
Don’t go short of oil stocks. 
: + 4% 


At least America wouldn’t accept 
Russia’s stolen gold. Will Europeans 
please remember that? 


*K * * 
Bravo Chicago! 
* * * 


Our national bank resources in- 
creased $2,500,000,000 last year. 
Work tells. 


“World War Cost 37,000,000 
Lives.” Never again! 
x * x 

American shipping is still slipping. 
* * x 


The man whose business “can’t be 
advertised” will probably end by hav- 
ing it advertised—for sale. 

* * x 


Agricultural skies are at least a 
little clearer. 


* * x* 


A Philadelphia judge recommends 
the whipping post. Something needs 
to be done. 

** 2 


Coal’s evils remain uncured. 
* * x 
A prediction: Capital will soon 
be flowing into Mexico. 
c* * 


Don’t skate on thin speculative ice 
these days. 
* * x* 
Dawes 


plan developments loom 
ahead. 


* *K xX 


It may be “old-fashioned” to save, 
but— 
: 


Europe continues to recuperate. 
x * x 


Do you remember what happened 
to Florida’s boom? 


EE RARAS — “& @RABRARAARARARABRBAA EAS AAA BARARARARRARBBR AAA: 


boundless water-power of the ‘l'en- 
nessee from serving the whole nation 
most efficiently.” 

Tennesseans, it seemed to the 
writer, are likely to be a bit sensitive 
upon this subject of 
evolution. They will 
not admit that this 
law is hindering any 
student from discov- 
ering any facts 
which he cay dis- 
cover. They will not 
admit that science 
has had any set-back 
in Tennessee. Mod- 
ern industry, they 
point out, is develop- 
ing as rapidly here 
as anywhere, and 
much more rapidly 
than it could develop 
in a world without 
faith. 


“There are some 


An old Tennessee water wheel real values in life 


besides the blessings of the machine 
age which we intend to hang on to if 
we can,” said a decidedly modern 
Chattanooga manufacturer. “We are, 
to be sure, ringing in the New, but 
we are not so sold as we might be 
on this idea of ringing out the Old. 
The New South, as I see it, will still 
be the South. The New is a part of 
the Old, and the Old is a very vital 
part of the New.” 

Chattanooga! Symbol of All 
America and not a symbol merely of 
America to-day, but of Yesterday, 
To-day and To-Morrow! 





I have been a workingman. I 
have made my fortune. I do not 
need money. You may be surprised 
to know I have never made one dol- 
lar out of the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration. I don’t ever expect to. My 
only wish is to leave a monument 
there to my career—Charles M. 
Schwab. 
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Little Bits about Big Men 








AMUEL MM. VAUCLAIN, 

president of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, believes in contacts. 
He has many and he is among that 
growing execu- 
tive group that is 
articulate, linking 
up the business 
world with an in- 
telligence service. 
He believes in 
concentrating on 
one job and tells 
this out of his 
own experience: 

“IT was getting $4,000 a year, 
working twenty hours out of twen- 
ty-four, wondering just how much 
better I could do for the business 
than I was doing, when a friend of 
mine came along and offered me a 
position at $10,000 to do less work, 
and I was to have an interest in the 
business. Well, now, you know this 
‘interest in the business’ is ques- 
tionable. There may not be any 
business and especially so if, after 
you take it, people do not take to 
your company. 

“So I was wise enough to say, 
‘Well, I am not looking for a better 
job. I am going to stay right where 
lam. If I cannot win in this shop; 
if I cannot receive promotion; if I 
cannot be judged suitable for better 
places from time to time, I will never 
be se considered anywhere else. The 
man who bids a high price for me 
to-day only bids it with the idea that 
I am ‘it,’ and when he finds out a 
few weeks later that I am not ‘it,’ ac- 
cording to his viewpoint, he doesn’t 
want me any longer.” 

Mr. Vauclain -holds that confi- 
dence is essential in a successful com- 
pany—confidence in the organization, 
confidence in the company’s leaders 
and, more important, the leaders’ con- 
fidence and trust in the junior execu- 
tives and personnel. 


* * x : 
( M. WILLIAMS, president of 
e the Marmon Motor Car 


Company, does not put much stock 
in maxims, mottoes, bromides or 
epigrams as an aid to the youngsters, 
but he can never forget the advice an 
oldster once gave him. Mr. Will- 
iams_ relates: 

“When I was about eighteen. years 
old I was starting North with a 
Canadian Government exploring 
party toward the Hudson Bay coun- 
try. The party that I was going with 
was fitting out for a six months’ so- 
journ away from civilization. The 
day prior to leaving I met on the 
street of Cobalt, Ontario, an old sur- 
veyor and explorer of wide reputa- 


tion in the North country who had 
retired. 





A man is known by the height of his 
ideals, the depth of his convictions and the 
breadth of his sympathies. 








‘Williams,’ he said, ‘they tell me 
you are starting North to-morrow 
with Tom B. Blank’s party. Don’t 
forget that Tom Blank doesn’t carry 
any wet nurses with him; that un- 
less you can hold down your end, 
carry your pack with the rest and 
be able to exist on pork and beans 
for six months you had better not 
start. However, just bear this in 
mind, ‘if you can keep your chest 
out, your belly in, your mouth closed 
and your digestion good, you will go 
through hell.’ ” 

And he did! 


* * x 


OU think there are no “sacred 
bulls” in America? 

You are mistaken. Ask the em- 
ployees of the Great Northern Rail- 
way. 

Howard Elli- 
ott, chairman of 
the road, is part- 
owner of perhaps 
the largest ranch 
in Montana, the 
“Flying D.” Cat- 
tle are shipped 
from it to the 
stockyards by the trainload. 

Whenever a load of these cattle 
appears, the trainmen become anx- 
ious until they get the consignment 
moved safely and expeditiously out 
of their section of the line. As they 
turn them over to the next crew, 
their favorite expression is: 

“Thank heaven, we’ve got rid of 
these d sacred bulls!” 


* * * 


UDOLF S. HECHT, New Or- 

leans banker, has one of those 
up-from-the ranks careers not unusu- 
al among practical business leaders. 
He came from 
Germany in 1903, 
when he_- was 
eighteen, plung- 
ing into banking 
routine in Chicago 
and three years 
later made _ the 
jump to New Or- 
leans, where he 
was for a long while, comparatively, 
foreign exchange manager for the 
Hibernia Bank ‘and Trust Company. 
Three years later staid Louisians 
were told of a new bank president. 
who was only thirty-three years old. 
He kept growing. became a director 
of the Federal Reserve and many 
local industries. His contact with 
the business development of the 











community won him the annual cup 
of the Times Picayune as the city’s 
most constructive citizen. 


Mr. Hecht is jovial, loves good 
food and has a special fondness for 
pastry. When still a bank clerk in 
Chicago, according to his fellow 
lodge member, David B. Carse, he 
was dining in a restaurant that was 
noted for its chocolate cake. In- 
stead of the favorite cake he or- 
dered a piece of pie, whose crust was 
exceptionally light and flaky. As he 
complimented the waiter on the des- 
sert he exclaimed: “I could marry 
the cook that made that pie.” The 
waiter exclaimed, “Good Lawd! 
Culonel, you can’t; she’s a large cul- 
lod lady.” 


* * * 


ILLIAM H. PFEIFFER, 
omnes manager of the Miller 
Rubber Company, is an ardent golfer. 
Most of his golf is played at the 
Portage Country 
Club, near Akron, 
Ohio, of which 
he is a member. 
His big golfing 
event is the an- 
nual tournament 
of Miller em- 
ployees. The 
Pfeiffer cup is 





the coveted prize. 


Last year, at the fifth annual tour- 
nament, Mr. Pfeiffer was cast in a 
foursome with one of the depart- 
ment heads familiarly known as 
Mac. To add zest to the game they 
played for 10 cents a hole. Mac 
wound up 20 cents loser. He went 


to the showers before he paid his 
debt. 


Half-an-hour later he parted with 
two thin dimes on the steps of the 
club house where Mr. Pfeiffer was 
eagerly waiting to learn who had 
won the cup. A big crowd of con- 
testants were standing around wait- 
ing for the final count from two men 
who were busy with pencil and paper. 

“Mac,” said Mr. Pfeiffer, jingling 
the dimes in the palm of his hand, 
“T am going to frame these two 
dimes. They are the first money I 
have ever won from you. But, at 
that, I'll bet you made this afternoon 
show a profit some way.” 

“You'd be surprised,” Mac laughed 
and walked away. 


A few minutes later one of the 
golfers was exhibiting two golf balls 
that he had bought at bargain prices. 

“Got them from Mac in the locker 
room,” he said; “two-bits each.” 

“T knew it,” laughed Mr. Pfeiffer. 
“T’ll bet a dollar he sold enough found 
balls to pay his caddy too.” 








RADE 
‘ O winns: 
may still 


blow East and 
West, but the day 
of the sailing vessel 
is past and com- 
merce no _ longer 
takes its direction 
from the winds. 
The ancients be- 
lieved trade was 
“intended” to go 
East and West be- 


cause nature provided the means. 


Economic forces and the turn of 
events have shown the Twentieth 
Century that if nature “intends” 
anything it is to favor longitudinal 
rather than latitudinal development 
of commerce. 

The seasons, the aptitudes of man, 
the contrasts in natural resources are 
met in a shorter space of travel when 
going from North to South, and vice 
versa, than in any other direction. 
Products and surpluses which are 
naturally available for trade between 
different areas tend, therefore, to sup- 
plement each other better between 
sections lying North and South of 
each other than East or West. It 
may seem rash to draw such conclu- 
sions in the face of commercial his- 
tory and the past statistics of inter- 
national commerce, yet we are coming 
less and less to rely upon history as 
an interpretation of what now is and 
is soon to be, while the new statistics 
are proving exactly the premise sug- 
gested, especially in the years since 
the War. 

Since the beginning of American 
history, Great Britain—across the At- 
lantic to the East—has been a prin- 
cipal source of our export and import 
trade, and during most of the time 
has led in both fields. Now, however, 
and for several years, Canada has 
passed the mother country as a source 
of imports to the United States. As 
a receiver of our exports, Canada has 
been fast closing up on the first place 
held by Great Britain; they were 
practically tied in 1927, and without 
much doubt our neighbor to the 
North will rank first in both export 
and imports in the statistics for 1928. 

But it isn’t alone a matter of close 
geographical proximity, or because 
“we speak the same language ;” our 
trade with countries to the South has 
been growing quite as impressively. 
During the five years since 1922 

‘South America has expanded as a 
market for United States products 
from $226,000,000 to $438,000,000. 
In the same half-decade we have in- 
creased our purchases from South 
America from $359,000,000 to over 
$518,000,000. 
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Highways 
connecting 
the Americas 


An All-America 
road from Can- 
ada to Argen- 
tina is in pros- 
pect. It will be 
for motors and 
airways. Latin 
as well as the 
North Americans 


are awake to the 
ne 


(Right) Ships 
off Mollendo, 
Peru. 


To present the picture in another 
way, the scarcely 90,000,000 non-in- 
dustrial American neighbors of the 
United States to the North and 
South, are now buying more than 
two-thirds as much of our export 
surplus as are the whole 475 millions 
of industrial Europe. And _ these 
same American countries are provid- 
ing 18 per cent. more imports for us 
from their surplus than are the na- 
tions of Europe, and 20 per cent. 
greater than all the 900 millions of 
Asia. 

It can be seen, from the table of 
exports from 1922 to 1927 that, of 
our total export trade Europe has 
actually fallen off about 7 per cent. 
in the last five years. Asia has just 
held her own as a market, while the 





and FimdE 


American neighbors of the United 
States have increased their share of 
the total by 5 per cent. In volume, 
Europe shows a small increase of 
$230,000,000, Asia of $110,000,000, 
but the Americas have enlarged their 
purchases from us by $550,000,000. 


IMPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES 
1922 1927 
Value Value 
From Europe. . $991,000,000 $1,276,000,000 
From Asia..... 827,000,000 1,257,000,000 
From America 
(So. and No.)..1,182,000,000 1,504,000,000 


In imports—the things we consume 
from abroad—our American neigh- 
bors are now supplying us with prac- 


© Ewing Galloway 


tically 20 per cent. more, in 
value, than in Europe, or Asia, 
and this in spite of the fact 
that Asia produces vast quantities of 
goods, unavailable elsewhere, essen- 
tial to American life, such as silks, 
rice and tea. 

Individually, Canada ranks first, 
with Argentina second, and Brazil 
third, as buyers of American goods 
among the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. As suppliers of goods 
to us, Canada is first again, but with 
Cuba second, Mexico third, and Ar- 
gentina fourth. To mention only the 
sugar from Cuba, the coffee from 
Brazil, chemicals from Chile, hides 
and meats from Argentina, sisal from 
Mexico, grains and paper from Can- 
ada, all of outstanding importance to 
the consumers of the United States, 
makes it clear how difficult indeed it 
would be to over-emphasize our de- 
pendence on these sources of supply. 

An analysis of our exports to the 
South American Republics, and to 
Canada, reveals how indispensable, 
also, are our products to their eco- 
nomic and social life. 

Here, then, we have a “true” énter- 
national trade situation. Plainly there 
is a significant distinction between 
the idea of “international trade” and 
that of “national markets.” Trade 


implies mutual exchange which is 
beneficial to two parties; market cen- 
ters the attention on sales activity 
and aggression. 


The idea of trade 
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implies an international dovetailing 
of contrasting or complementarly 
economic resources. Markets con- 
note, all too often, imperialistic 
activities on the part of the more in- 
dustrially developed nation. Trade 
emphasizes imports as wellas exports, 
much the more rational attitude. 
Moreover (and this should interest 
every exporter and potential ex- 
porter), a reciprocally profitable 
“trade” between two countries tends 
to be much more enduring than any 
mere “markets” which one nation 
may secure as a result of temporary 
advantages or an abnormal situation. 
The other Americas should never be 
considered, on our part, narrowly, as 
an enormous outlet for United States 
goods, nor this country from their 
viewpoint, merely as a market for 
surplus soil products. 

Any individual trader with good 
common sense gives as much atten- 
tion, if not more, to the values which 
he is to receive in exchange, as to 
those which he gives. Why shouldn’t 
it be so of peoples? We have re- 
ferred all too long in the business 
world to growing imports as an “un- 
favorable situation.” 

























There are a number of rela- 
tively new and yet important 
reasons for the phenomenal 
development of inter-Ameri- 
can trade, pointing to the 
great desirability of its 
further development: 

The business integration 
and growing economic self- 
sufficiency of Europe has 
made the continued penetra- 
tion of her markets increas- 
ingly difficult, and is making 
the competition of Europe 
more formidable in _ all 
quarters of the world, and in 
all commodity fields, where 
we do not have significant 
natural advantages. 

On the other hand, the dis- 
tances which have separated 
the Americas are being amaz- 
ingly shortened in these days. 
The Panama Canal has made 


Above—Cars parked at 
the Beach at Monte- 
video, Uruguay. 

Photo by Gen. Motors Corp. 


Right — Lighters at 
Hong Kong, 
loaded with American 
cotton fabrics destined 
for the interior. 

Photo by Ewing Galloway 


By 
Harland H. 
Allen 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


the Western countries of South 
America accessible to our Eastern 
ports, and brought the Eastern coun- 
tries of that Continent closer to our 
Pacific Coast. The airplane, the 
trans-oceanic telephone, the expand- 
ing systems of concrete highways, and 
the radio are promising a great deal 
in this connection. 

The present tendencies of trade 
between our country and the other 
American nations are very favor- 
able. The War turned them to us, 
and us to them, for supplies, and we 
are getting acquainted, economically, 
very fast. While in pre-War days 
only a fraction of South American 
imports came from our direction, 
now every country of that Continent, 
except Uruguay, buys more from the 
United States than from any other 
source. 

It is significant that our imports 
from South America are still 
greatly in excess of what they buy 
from us. That this exists, in spite 
of the fact, that our industrial coun- 
try has been much more aggressive 
in securing markets than have our 
neighbors, must have this meaning, 
that here is a field of international 


Left—An auto- 
mobile expedi- 
tion over the 
Andes. The 
trucks are 
‘‘Made in 
America.” 

Photo by Gen. 

Motors Corp. 
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trade which is insistently important 
to the United States. 

It is very easy, within the United 
States, to under-estimate our Ameri- 
can neighbors, as to their average 
purchasing power, as to their actual 
numbers, and as to the potentialities 
for a mutually profitable trade. In 
area and in total physical resources 
the Latin-American countries, includ- 
ing Mexico, are more than double 
that of Continental United States; 
while Canada, as is better known, has 
an area slightly greater than our own. 

In population, the Latin-Americas 
now have approximately 70 per cent. 
as much as the United States, and 
their average purchasing power, while 
still greatly below ours, averages con- 
siderably higher than for most foreign 
countries. 

The limit of profitable trade de- 
velopment between the Americas 1s 
entirely beyond possible computation. 
Moreover, these trade relations are in 
such large part based upon contrast- 
ing and complementary natural re- 
sources; and upon such divergencies 
in the peoples that such types of ex- 
change as are arranged with us 
should have permanence not found 
between areas and peoples with 
greater similarities. Manifestly this 
type of trade shows a minimum of 
competition and a maximum capacity 
for enriching both parties. 

Our nation has thus far been quite 
fortunate in a number of ways as to 
the nature of her exports South. 
Automobiles and accessories, machin- 
ery, motion picture films and pro- 
jectors, radios and electrical equip- 
ment—all, not only meet the impor- 
tant tests of what is required for a 
sound and permanent trade basis, but 
they are particularly well adapted to 
assist us in the promotion of further 
trade. Domestic, office and indus- 
trial machinery of 
American manufac- 
ture is widely used. 
American-made _ra- 
dios and motion pic- 
tures tie us up in a’ 
particularly effective 
way. The pictures 
familiarize the Lat- 
ins and Canadians 
with a great variety 
of other American 
products, which they 
see on the screen. 


oe 
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Latin-America is our largest mar- 
ket for motion picture films. It is 
not hard to believe that there is at 
least some “causal connection’ be- 
tween the fact that the Argentine in- 
creased her consumption of Ameri- 
can films from 14,000,000 feet in 
1924 to 23,000,000 feet in 1927 and 
in the same span of years rose from 
ninth place to sixth place among our 
foreign markets. During the same 
period Brazil doubled her consump- 
tion of motion picture films—from 
8,000,000 to 16,000,000 feet per year 
—and rose from eleventh place to 
ninth place as an American market. 


Where Auto Exports Go 


The way our own people react to- 
ward new automobiles is evidence 
that this immense export of Amer- 
ica’s first industry by itself advertises 
the country of manufacture. An 
automobile keeps going and tends to 
give trade in that field more atten- 
tion over a wider area than any other 
commodity. The American made 
automobile has gone into South 
America and Canada in amazing 
quantities. Argentina, Canada and 
Brazil are among the five leading 
markets for our automotive products. 


Car AND TRUCK ExPorTs 
Leading Markets No. of Units Value 


Australia .... 61,879 $38,872,567 
Argentina .... 41,754 26,189,817 
Canada ...... 33,498 25,673,619 
British Africa. 21,824 16,180,643 
Brazil ....... 23,808 15,714,922 


Loans have greatly stimulated our 
foreign trade since the War. The 
most desirable trade, however, de- 
velops without much stimulation. 
But when one nation is short of capi- 
tal for internal development, and the 
other is in a position to extend 
credits, the undeveloped country can 
usually secure the needed credit and 
goods from the richer nation. This 
tends to raise the exports of the lend- 
ing nation by the amount of the 
loan. The new purchases, usually in 


‘the form of production goods, tend to 


increase productivity and thus the 
prosperity of the borrowing nation, 
and to set up new habits of interna- 
tional buying in the markets of the 
lending nation. 

As loans increase, interest pay- 
ments accrue in larger volume. If 
the loans have been wisely placed 
the production efficiency of the bor- 
rowing country has been increased 
and it has a larger surplus than be- 
fore. Some of this surplus it returns 
to the lending country as interest pay- 





ments. In this way the volume of 
imports from the borrowing country 
tends to climb and to gain on the 
exports. As the principal of the loan 
is finally amortized along with the 
interest, imports will have increased 
above former levels by about the 
same amount as the exports. 

We said all this tends to happen. 
Sometimes, of course, the borrowing 
country needs our gold for the stab- 
ilization of its currency, even more 
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A Mexican moving picture theatre, 
in Tacubaya 


than it needs our machinery. Some- 
times it merely takes our gold and 
buys with it in other markets. There 
is great deal of this triangular trade, 
in fact, which is stimulated by our 
international loans. But, if the finan- 
cial dealings are between natural cus- 
tomers, like those of Canada and 
South America with the United 
States, and if we compute the loans 
and trade stimulation on a broad basis 
ot continental areas, then the picture 
outlined holds true generally. 

The writer recently made a com- 
parison of the growth of United 
States foreign trade in terms of its 
loans to Canada, South America, 
Australia, and Africa. The United 
States had been loaning heavily to 
Canada for a number of years pre- 


Exports From THE UNITED STATES 





1922 1927 
SS r 4 ——*, 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Value of total Value of total 
I iho oid 4s kde samen $2,083,000,000 54.4 2,314, 
ie eee 449,000,000 11.7 ’ 360,000,000 its 
To America (So. and No.)..... 1,141,000,000 29.8 


1,691,000,000 348 
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ceding 1921, so our Northern neigh- 
bors bought much more in the 
United States than they could sell in 
our markets. As a result *the line 
representing imports from Canada 
runs much below the line represent- 
ing their purchases from us. If, 
then, we add the annual borrowings 
of Canada to the volume of imports 
from that country we have a line 
which parallels very closely the vol- 
ume of our exports in that direction. 

The effect of our foreign loans 
upon our trade with other nations is 
similar to the Canadian-United States 
economic relationship. Since we 
have been lending to Europe for a 
longer period, interest payments in 
the form of imports. have now 
reached such large volume that fur- 
ther loans are having a minimum 
effect on the stimulation of new ex- 
port business. 

The opposite prevails for South 
America. We have been loaning in 
that directign for a much shorter 
period than to Canada or Europe but 
loans appear to be stimulating foreign 
trade faster there than elsewhere. 


UnItrep STATES LOANS AND Exports 


1923-1927 
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Total Loans 
To Europe. .$2,367,000,000  $220,000,000 10.5 
South America 821,000,000 176,000,000 65.4 


South American trade and industry 
appear to be getting on a basis where 
new investments and the extension 
of credit have a maximum influence 
on the expansion of external trade. 

Our present “stake” in Latin 
America (including loans and perma- 
nent investments) has been estimated 
at about $5,200,000,000. 


An Undeveloped Field 


We shall perhaps double the 
amount of our South American in- 
vestments in the near future. Our 
extensions of credit, as between vari- 
ous South American countries, are 
not at all in proportion to the rela- 
tive opportunities there. We have 
put as much, for instance, into Cuba 
or Mexico as into the three great 
nations of Chile, Argentina and 
Brazil combined. If we should now 
send capital to the ABC countries in 
a proportionate volume, we would 
multiply our grand total to Latin- 
America several times over. In do- 
ing this, the people of the United 
States will be investing and contri- 
buting to the development of one of 
the largest and richest unexploited 
regions of the world. At the same 
time we shall be promoting an in- 
ternational trade which will have an 
importance to us second only to the 


richness of our own varied natural 
resources. 
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| anbounas © ieasekin Find 
Dew Fields 


USTOMER ownership is 
growing up. 
Ten years ago this move- 


ment was the lusty offspring of elec- 
tric company financing. To-day, 
though not yet fully grown, it is 
broadening out, and no longer the 
monopoly of the power companies. 
It is at the disposal of any industry 
that has customers and a sound se- 
curity to sell. The electric, gas and 
telephone companies embarked on 
customer ownership at about the 
same time. Then came a long gap— 
with no spreading out but with much 
growing up of the movement with- 
in those three industries. Sales of 
securities grew from tens of 
thousands to hundreds of millions 
of shares. 

Then, slowly, it dawned on in- 
dustry that customer ownership was 
too good a thing to be confined to a 
few utilities. The dairy industry 
took it up, and at least one giant oil 
company. The next to get in line 
was the ice industry. Packing com- 
panies, chain stores, department 
stores, hotels, ice cream companies 
are now enlisting mass ownership— 
and the end is not in sight. 

The current has brought out some 
dubious securities; but nowadays al- 
most all States are protected against 
worthless securities by blue sky laws. 
In such States the public takes but 
few chances. 

Much of the customer ownership 
selling of industrial companies is be- 
ing done, as it was in the utilities, by 
employees—the so-called “employee 
campaign” method. It might seem 
unlikely that employees of packing 
companies, dairy companies and ice 
companies, could sell securities to 
customers—but they can. 

The term “sell” is used for lack of 
a better one. As a matter of fact the 
selling must be done quite largely 
in advance by advertising. Then the 
employees are taught a few facts 
about their company and the secu- 
rity. They are given also a little 
canned sales talk—and told to read 
it if they can’t say it. Then they are 
pledged to make twenty or more calls 
in the ten days of a sale, machinery 
is set up to get the calls made—and, 
to the great surprise of everybody, 
this machine does the job. 

Taking industries by and large, ten 





By P. H. Whiting 





P. H. WHITING 
President, P. H. Whiting & Company, Inc. 


employees will sell from 50 to 100 
shares of stock in ten days—and re- 
peat it at six month intervals in- 
definitely. 

When employees can not secure 
enough capital or enough customer 
ownership to meet the needs of any 
given industry, it is customary to 
follow through with some work by 
regular salesmen. 

Trained bond salesmen generally 
fail at a customer ownership job. 
Better success comes from men who 
have previously sold insurance, cor- 
respondence courses, books and 
specialties—though good customer 
ownership salesmen have been re- 
cruited from boiler rooms, line crews, 








NDUSTRIES have dis- 

covered that when the 
customer owns stock the 
company is competition- 
proof. Mr. Whiting is an 
expert in his field, having 
developed such selling plans 
since early in the develop- 
ment of the idea by the elec- 
tric light industry. 








drilling crews, factories and farms. 

To build up a security-selling 
force out of such material requires 
educational work, advertising (in- 
cluding direct mail ahead of all calls), 
the supplying of each salesman with 
prospects, and field supervision by an 
experienced executive who will go 
out and sell with the men who find 
it difficult to get into production and 
to stay there. 

This is a very sketchy explanation 
of how the job is done—but it may 
bring home the point that almost any 
reasonable amount of customer 
ownership can be secured by any 
company that is willing to go after it. 

Will industrial companies get as 
great benefits out of customer own- 
ership as the utilities did? Obvious- 
ly, they haven’t the fear of hostile 
legislation and of unfair treatment in 
rate cases that kept utility execu- 
tives awake nights and made them 
welcome customer ownership as a 
godsend. On the other hand, indus- 
tries in general will get as their chief 
benefit, something that the utilities 
did not need—freedom from com- 
petition. We found, for example, 
that when we sold the preferred 
stock of an oil company to a cus- 
tomer, that man would stick as a 
customer for all time to come. No 
competitor could wean him away— 
he was “competition proof.” Equal- 
ly, it is hard to believe that a cus- 
tomer-stockholder in an ice company, 
for example, will ever turn to a com- 
petitor. 


So these are the chief benefits of 
customer ownership to industrial 
companies: capital to build, enlarge, 
consolidate; and protection against 
competition—the tying to the com- 
pany for life of a steadily growing 
group who will buy its products and 
encourage others to buy them. 

But just one word of warning. 
The sale of a good, sound preferred 
stock to your customers will do more 
to promote goodwill and customer- 
friendship than anything else. But 
the sale of a stock that goes bad 
would be a calamity. 


If the security is sound—if it will 
always pay dividends—customer- 
ownership will work miracles. Give 
customer-ownership a chance. It 
can’t do you any harm and it might 
do a lot of good. 
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“With All thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


Hact and 


ae 


By the Editor 


A garage bill has just been handed me. It reads: 
“Taking down, repairing and assembling rear end: 3 
pounds of grease, .75; 1 bolt, .10; 4 hours’ labor, $8.00; 
total, $8.85.” The material, you see, cost 85 cents; the 
labor, $8. More than half the cost of 


my 4 all manufacturers goes to labor. 
CHIEF America owes its industrial suprem- 
COST 


acy to-day largely to its superior 
genius for making labor more productive than it is in 
any other country. American capital has been more 
enterprising, more daring, more original than European 
capital in furnishing labor with costly machines, tools and 
“mechanical slaves,” meaning electric power. Manage- 
ment, too, is perhaps more progressive than it is elsewhere. 
Whether the strain upon American employees is greater 
than the strain upon foreign employees is debatable, be- 
cause a far greater proportion of our workers bring to 
their jobs a cheerful, enthusiastic, co-operative attitude, 
which helps to drive away the idea of drudgery. In time, 
competing nations will adopt American machinery and 
American methods—some of them are doing so now. 
But they will find it easier to install American machinery 
than to instill into their workers the American mental 
attitude. If this nation is to maintain its leadership, it 
must bestir itself to cultivate even more successfully 
than ever before the loyal co-operation of the workers. 
The trio determining international leadership or defeat 
is: Capital, Management, Labor. Of these three, not 
the least important is Labor. 


* * * 


Some of our swashbuckling politicians protest vehe- 
mently against the activities of lobbies at Washington. 
The more fiery radicals, fond of proclaiming themselves 
ardent friends of the “peepul,”’ are horrified at finding 
that they can no longer rant and rave 


ace and besmirch without inciting retalia- 

LOBBIES tion. The channels of publicity, Rep- 

HIT BACK : ; 
resentatives and Senators discover, 


are not now monopolized by them. The Washington 
representatives of various business and other groups have 
learned how to hit back when the politicians make false 
or unfair allegations. And the newspapers are now en- 
tirely willing to extend fairplay to all. All of this furnishes 
one reason why lobbies are so bitterly resented by self- 
seeking, demagogic law-makers. If each and every one 
of our Solons is above suspicion, how can any lobby 
iniquitously influence legislation—that is, legislators? 
When they declare that lobbies indulge in corruption, are 
not the politicians blackening themselves? Laws are 
made by law-makers. If the law-makers are incorrupti- 
ble, how can lobbies perpetrate corruption ? 


One of my veteran friends, Charles P. McClelland, 
prefers working for nothing to leading a life of idleness. 
He could have retired at seventy on full pay, but his 
health and vigor still being excellent, he continues, at 


seventy-three, to fill his position 
HE ‘< , aT 
WORKS capably. “Why don’t you retire?” | 
FOR asked. “I started to work when a 
NOTHING 


very young lad, I have worked all my 
life, and I am sure I wouldn’t be happy if I became a 
loafer,” he replied. “I have seen too many of my friends 
drop off very shortly after giving up work and altering 
their whole mode of existence. I enjoy my work, I enjoy 
my business contacts, so why should I risk turning my 
whole life upside down?” This is commended to those 
workers who look upon the necessity for working as a 
terrible curse and who imagine that happiness lies only 
in idleness. As between too much to do and not enough 
to do, the former is preferable every time. The indi- 
vidual who has a lot of time to “kill,” kills something 
very precious within himself. It is better to have to 
endeavor vigilantly to save time than to have to “kill’’ time. 


x ok Ox 
Intolerance is littleness. 


* * 

Have you ever noticed that, after a fit of sneezing, you 
smell things you couldn’t smell before? The sneezing 
apparently sensitizes the nostrils and makes them capable 
of functioning more delicately and effectively. When | 
put on glasses I can see things that 


— I couldn’t see without them. One 
SNEEZE thought suggested is that we should 


hesitate to adopt a cocksure attitude 
in our contacts with other people. Our ignorance may 
prevent us from seeing or realizing things which are 
quite clear to keener minds. Some executives make the 
mistake of having tightly-closed minds. When new ideas 
are offered them, they reject them instantly ; because they 
themselves had not caught the vision, they refuse to be- 
lieve that anyone could possibly catch the vision. Millet 
was once showing a visitor some of his marvellous land- 
scapes when the latter, glancing at the riots of color, 
remarked contemptuously, “I never saw such sunsets.” 
The painter politely but meaningfully replied, “Don’t 
you wish you could?” None of us know it all. The wise 


man, realizing this, adopts a receptive rather than a 
domineering attitude. 


* * * 


How much heart you put into your work governs how 
much money you will put into your pocket. 


x ok x 
Art is doing; science is showing how. 
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Powerful financiers and industrial leaders in Britain 
and the United States have jointly formed an organiza- 
tion to “take up any undertaking we think worth while 
in any part of the world.” Among the American interests 

represented are General Motors, Beth- 


SA KING lehem Steel, the Chase National Bank, 
FINANCIERS Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
cCO-OPERATE 


pany, American Car & Foundry, 
American International Corporation, International Paper 
Company, and C. D. Barney & Company, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. Although the original 
capital is modest, the incorporators are in a position to 
command unlimited millions. Bankers often are asked to 
participate in projects which their institutions cannot 
touch. This new organization, headed on this side by 
Chairman Wiggin of the Chase Bank, and in Britain by 
the well-known Sir Alfred Mond, will be able to 
operate without the restraints wisely imposed upon na- 
tional and state banks. The scope for an influential, 
ably-managed organization of this kind is boundless. 


The new enterprise was announced while representa- 
tives from the governmental banks of twenty-two nations 
were holding a week’s conference in Paris, an event with- 
out precedent. America has been accused of holding 
officially aloof from vital world problems, but there cer- 
tainly has been no lack of co-operation on the part of our 
Federal Reserve Bank authorities. 


The new Finance Company of Great Britain and 
America represents Anglo-American co-operation in cor- 
porate financing and in industry. Should it fulfill expec- 
tations, it will contribute something to furthering the 
influence, the interests, the prosperity, the supremacy of 
the English-speaking nations in finance, industry and 
commerce. 


x * 


Great is the rejoicing over the abandonment of the 
British plan for restricting the sale of rubber in accord- 
ance with the price obtained. The scheme has not been 
abolished of any qualms of conscience on the part of the 
British regarding its legitimacy, but 


REJ ‘ x 
— solely because it has played into the 
— hands of the Dutch plantation owners 


who stayed out of the arrangement. 
The announcement has caused rubber to drop drastically. 
American newspapers have indulged in unrestrained ela- 
tion, and have pictured extremely cheap tires. 

But most matters have two sides. Admittedly, the 
whole scheme of restriction was rather out of line with 
Britain’s traditional free trade principles. Admittedly, 
also, nearly all schemes to boost prices by arbitrary cur- 
tailment of production or sales are undesirable and un- 
sound. The defeat of the so-called Stevenson plan, there- 
fore, is to be welcomed from the broad, economic view- 
point. But how long will American automobile owners 
be able to buy tires at abnormally low prices? Is there 
not grave danger that rubber production will be dis- 
couraged if prices remain entirely unprofitable? 

Should this occur, will we not by and by face an awk- 
ward and costly scarcity of rubber, and, as one conse- 
quence, embarrassingly high prices for tires? Any acute 
scarcity would also cause industrial and business disloca- 











Albert H. Wiggin Sir Alfred Mond 


tion in this country. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
rubber prices will not long stay drastically below the cost 
of production. If we pay next-to-nothing for rubber for 
a while, the likelihood is that we will pay through the nose 
for it later. Moderation is desirable in business as well 
as in life. 

* * * 


It’s very easy to overdo repressing others. 
x * * 

Henry Ford has attracted more attention during his 
visit to England than any other American business man. 
Why is Ford accounted unusually interesting “news”? 
Familiarity with his product, the magnitude of his opera- 


tions, the vastness of his fortune, all 
HENRY FORD 


MAKES contribute; but they do not provide 
HIT IN the whole answer. Henry Ford is so 
ENGLAND 


often accorded the front page because 
he is so intensely human, so absolutely himself under all 
circumstances, so outspoken on many subjects familiar 
or unfamiliar to him, so different from the traditional 
multi-millionaire industrial giant and, if you please, so 
often guilty of mistakes that the rest of us can feel he 
is not so very different from ourselves. 

His affable democracy. charmed the British. When 
he met the King and Queen he probably shook hands with 
characteristic American vigor, without ever thinking of 
indulging in anything in the way of salaaming. And it 
is likely that, before the conversation got well under way, 
Henry was offering King George a few pointers on how 
to run his Empire. Poor Ireland fell under his criti- 
cism; he proclaimed that he would not visit it so long as 
it imposed tariffs on materials imported for his Cork 
factory, which brought from Will Rogers the sly com- 
ment that Henry probably would refuse to enter the 
United States until it had abolished its tariffs. 

Seriously, not a few other American business leaders 
would do well to drop their exclusiveness and frigid dig- 
nity and adopt Henry Ford’s democracy and humanness. 
No corporation in the world has to-day as valuable a 
walking advertisement as has the Ford Motor Company 
in the one-and-only Henry. 


* * * 
Early rising helps one to rise. 
* %* * 


Unapplied knowledge is as money earning no interest. 
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Individual names are being displaced by corporate 
names. It used to be the “Hill roads”; the term is now 
rarely employed. You still occasionally hear of the “Harri- 
man lines”; but more often they are given their individual 
names. The “Gould system” has 


hp lumen vanished from the American map and 
INDIVIDUAL the American vocabulary. Wall Street 
NAMES 


now talks about the New York Cen- 
tral Lines, hardly ever about the “Vanderbilt Lines.” 
There is no towering Hill or Harriman or Gould or 
Vanderbilt in the railroad field to-day. 


No longer are they referred to as the “Rockefeller 
companies,” but as Standard Oil companies, and it is 
well known that they are not dominated completely by 
either the senior or the junior John D. Rockefeller. Car- 
negie Steel and other companies named after individuals 
were merged into the United States Steel Corporation. 
The McCormick and the Deering names lost their identity 
when International Harvester was organized. The 
Mackay companies have become the Postal Telegraph 
Company. We still ‘have the Bell Telephone System, 
although Alexander Graham Bell is no more. The name 
of the founder—still living—is carried by the Eastman 
Kodak Company. The name Woolworth is retained, and 
is likely to be retained, notwithstanding that Frank W. 
Woolworth has passed on. We have, too, the Pullman 
Company, whose creator died years ago. The name of 
the originator of the Ford Motor Company is still very 
much to the front, and his son has been recognized by 
calling the principal Ford plant “Fordson” and the trac- 
tor, “The Fordson.” 

Compare the names of prominent companies twenty- 
five years ago with those dominating to-day, and you find 
that the obliteration process has been very pronounced. 
First-generation organizations frequently are given their 
creator’s name, but by and by changes, especially consol- 
idations, occur, and the passing of control frequently is 
accompanied by the passing of the individual name. The 
same evolution can be noted in the financial world. Im- 
portant banks are seldom to-day named after living indi- 
viduals. With private banking firms, it is, of course, 
different. The original J. P. Morgan stipulated in his 
will that the name Morgan be retained as long as a Mor- 
gan headed the house, but that it be dropped thereafter. 


Among newer industries individual names are the rule. 
In the motor industry we have, outside of General 
Motors, such conspicuous names as Chrysler, Willys, 
Nash, Studebaker, Rolls-Royce, Packard, Graham-Paige, 
Jordan. Radio companies bearing their founders’ names 
have been conspicuously numerous—although many of 
them did not stay prominent long. In aircraft we have 
such names as Wright, Curtiss, Bellanca, Boeing. In- 
dividual names are freely employed in the motion picture 


industry. Chain stores more often than not are given 
their founders’ names. 


But the evolution towards mergers, towards gigantic 
corporations, means that names of individuals will be- 
come less common. The individual is gradually being 
merged, so to speak, into the impersonal corporation. 


Man, as an individual, is not escaping the workings, the 
consequences, of mass production. 
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Unemployment has brought many letters from idle 
workmen who, not unnaturally are dissatisfied with the 
way things are now run. All kinds of suggestions are 
offered, most of them entirely impractical. One urged 
that large companies, instead of lay- 


SHOULD . 
EMPLOYERS ing off many men, should cut down 
a the working day sufficiently to enable 


all the men to be kept on. A few 
corporations, but not many, already do this. 

One suggestion meriting serious thought is that all 
employers should consider the justice of giving preference 
to men and single women and should lay off married 
women whose husbands are able to support them rather 
than dismiss workers who have to support themselves, 
Of course, there are innumerable instances where mar- 
ried women are badly-needed bread-winners, and they 
are entitled to every consideration. But we all know 
that there are large numbers of young married women 
filling positions mainly because they desire to enjoy com- 
forts and luxuries their husbands’ pay could not supply. 
When there is adequate employment for heads of fam- 
ilies and for women compelled to support themselves, 
there perhaps can be little objection to employers giving 
work to childless married women. 

But when there is not enough employment to go round, 
what effective reply can be made to married men, fathers 
of families, who complain that it is unfair to throw 
them on to the street and retain on the payroll married 
women who could get along without jobs outside their 
homes? The problem is both timely and serious. It has 
far-reaching ramifications. It merits the immediate at- 
tention of employers throughout the country. 


* * x 


‘Interest in humans pays the richest dividends in happi- 
ness. 


* * x 


During travels in recent years through the South I 
have been dumbfounded quite frequently by being told, 
“Mr. So-and-So is a powerful Ku Kluxer.” Often the 
men named have been leading citizens. Somehow, I never 


could grasp the necessity for such an 


INIQUITIES ee . 

oy organization under American laws and 
KLUX KLAN institutions. Wi 

ne ithout having any 


special knowledge of its operations, I 
always mentally pictured it as wholly un-American, as 
wholly unneeded and as more or less of a menace. The 
recent court proceedings at Pittsburgh have revealed that 
the most shocking crimes, including murder, were 
schemed and executed by Ku Kluxers. The disclosures 
have more than confirmed the suspicions entertained by 
most people unidentified with the Klan. Hereafter there 
will be less excuse than ever before for any decent, 
responsible citizen in any part of the United States 
countenancing and supporting such a body. It is time to 
toll its death-knell. To permit members to exercise in- 
fluence at the Houston Convention would be discreditable 
in the extreme. 

* * * 


A broken promise equals a lie. 


* * xX 


Cheerfulness is the oxygen of life. 


FOR 
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The Haddon—A New Suite by “CLEMCO” 
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: “Good Morning” 


AR © un cheerful greeting of a fine office, matching the fitness 
| of your home, adds a zest and sparkle to the joy of living that 
v predetermines the success of the day. 


5 


That morning greeting is a stimulus—an inspiration—that 
enables you to think more clearly and plan more construc- 
tively. The sense of comfort that pervades the room is the 
cause that effects the rapid progress of work through each hour. 


One of the many “CLEMCO” Fine Office Suites distinctly 
matches your taste and harmoniously fits into your present 
surroundings. Ask a “CLEMCO” Representative to show them. 


** Pointers In Planning An Office,’”’ a helpful booklet 

dealing with Office Harmony, Lighting, Planning, 

etc., “CLEMCO” Office Plan Material and name 

of your ““CLEMCO” Representative will be mailed 
upon request. 


THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3419 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois “)) 


Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City 


Makers of a Complete and an Exceptional Line of Desks and 
Fine Office Suites for Business, Bank and Professional Use. 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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OVERNMENTS always make 
(; a mistake when they take over 
or continue to do anything that is of 


purely a business nature. I believe 
that no single business in all the 
world is carried on by any Govern- 
ment—national, state or municipal— 
which could not be better and more 
economically done by a firm of busi- 
ness men, who must use their own 
capital, who must meet competition, 
and who are responsible for the re- 
sults of their staff’s work—H. Gor- 
don Selfridge. 
x * * 

We do not need more material de- 
velopment; we need more spiritual 
development. 

We do not need more intellectual 
power; we need more moral power. 

We do not need more knowledge; 
we need more character. 

We do not need more government ; 
we need more culture. 

We do not need more law; we 
need more religion. 

We do not need more of: the things 
that are seen; we need more of the 
things that are unseen.—President 
Coolidge. 

x * * 

He who would have the fruit must 

climb the tree—Chinese Proverb. 


From P. Caruso, New York, N. Y. 
* * * 


we find in them what we bring; and 
the changes are not changes in them 
so much as changes in ourselves.— 


Bruce Barton. 
* * x 


Promises may get the friends, but 
non-performance will turn them into 


enemies.—Benjamin Franklin. 
*x* * x 


The most lovable quality that any 
human can possess is tolerance. Tol- 
erance is the vision that enables us 
to see things from another person’s 
point of view. It is the generosity 
that concedes to others the right to 
their own opinion and their own pe- 
culiarities. It is the bigness that en- 
ables us to let people be happy in 
their own way instead of our way.— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

* * 6 


Beat the crowd and you need not 


worry about stepping on the other 
fellow’s feet!—P. K. Wrigley. 


Rich men don’t work to accumu- 
late more money. They stay on the 
job because they want to get ahead, 
to make progress. They want to do 
something constructive, to build up 
the country, and only incidentally 
further enrich themselves. Work is 
a habit for them after they have ac- 
cumulated enough to be very com- 
fortable after retiring. The masses 
don’t understand that viewpoint.— 
Simon Guggenheim. 

+2 


Fewer squealers and detractors 
and more hard-plugging contractors 
are what we need to insure progress 
in our industry.—Joseph H. Fowler, 
electrical contractor of Memphis, 
Tenn. 





A G@ext 


F OR where envy and conten- 
tion is, there is inconstancy 


and evil work—St. James 3:16. 


Sent in by J. A. Fox, Fair- 
mont, W. Va. What is your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 
grams” is presented to senders 
of texts used. 











We get from people what we give; 


The moment a question comes to 
your mind, see yourself mentally tak- 
ing hold of it and disposing of it. 
In that moment is your choice made. 
Thus you learn to take the path to 
the right. Thus you learn to become 
the decider and not the vacillator. 
Thus you build character—Helen 
Van Anderson. 

* * 


To a successful man, his work is 
both his occupation and his recrea- 
tion.—Adrian Webster. 

x * x 


Competition is the foundation of 
all business activity, and this compe- 
tition may be of two kinds, the de- 
structive sort, bred of economic ill- 
health and unethical methods, or of 
the constructive type, founded on 
fair dealings and sound economics. 
—Magnus W. Alexander. 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of quo- 
tation and author’s name. Names of 
winners will be printed. 

















O hear some business men 

grousing, one would think that 
life was a disease, from which they 
longed to be set free as soon as pos- 
sible. 

To see their dull fishy eyes, one 
would think that nothing in the world 
was worth a glance. 

It is a pity that there were not 
some kindly giant who could take 
these men over his knee and give 
them a sound spanking, to wake them 
up out of their trance of pessimism. 

Every day we live we should be 
full of amazement and interest at the 
astounding drama of life, in which, 
for a few brief years, we are privil- 
eged to play our part.—Efficiency 
Magazine (London). 


* * x 


Minds are like parachutes: they 
function only when they are open— 
Louisville Times. 


* * * 


The ideal life is in our blood and 
never will be still. Sad will be the 
day for any man when he becomes 
contented with the thoughts he is 
thinking and the deeds he is doing— 
where there is not forever beating at 
the doors of his soul some great de- 
sire to do something larger, which he 
knows that he was meant and made 
to do.—Phillips Brooks. 


* * * 


It matters not how much capital 
you may have, how fair the rates 
may be, how favorable may be the 
conditions of service, if you haven't 
behind you a sympathetic public opin- 
ion, you are bound to fail—Samuel 
Insull. 

*x* * * 


People don’t buy merchandise— 
they want to buy satisfaction —Ex- 
change. 

* * * 


If there is anything that is a bur- 
den; if there is anything that is an 
obstacle; if there is anything that is 
difficult for a young man to over- 
come, it is an income that will enable 
him to live without work.—William 
Howard Taft. 


*x* * * 


Anyone can plant radishes; it 
takes courage to plant acorns and 
wait for the oaks.—Jordan. 
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‘This solves the Graduation Gift problem 


Tus pay of a lifetime should be honored by a life- 
time gift. And What sounder choice could you make 
than an Elgin, watch! It has all the qualities you 
would have in that graduation presentation to your 
boy or girl . . . Modern beauty, new-day style, un- 
failing accuracy and lifelong usefulness. These and 
other new models may be seen at your jeweler’s 
.. « Elgin prices range from $15 to $1500; and each 
watch, at whatever price, carries the Elgin guarantee 
.. - Elgin National Watch Company, Elgin, U. S. A. 
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THE WATCHWORD 
FOR EFFICIENCY AND 
ELEGANCE 


Copyright, ELGIN, 1928 
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[All Prices slightly higher in Canada 











‘ie A LOT OF SMOKERS STILL SHOP- 

PING AROUND, HERE’S A FACT OF NO 

SMALL INTEREST: THE EVERLASTING 

DEMAND FOR A REALLY DIFFERENT 

ONE KEEPS FATIMA RIGHT UP AMONG 

THE BIG BRANDS, IN SPITE OF ITS 
HIGHER COST. 

















Le LIGGETT & MYERS 



























TOBACCO Co. 
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N orthwest’s Great B anker 
Scans the Pacific 


W. H. Parsons Recalls Adventurous Days He Conveyed 
Gold for “Sour Doughs” in Alaska—Far East and Far 
North Commerce Beckons to Seattle—Merger Meets Trend 


‘7 ‘\ HIS is the story of one of two 
young men not long from the 
protecting comforts of civili- 

zation who were slowly “mushing” 

across the ice and snows of Alaska. 

They were bound for Fairbanks, 500 

miles distant, a fifteen day 


By Mandus E. Bridston 


their Winter’s digging, and the bank- 
er had only a paltry $100,000. 
Two months would intervene before 
more cash would be available by 
river steamer. 

But the matter was solved by a 


of finance revolved until the long- 
looked-for boat arrived. 

Then began a run on the bank! 
The Alaskan “sour dough” had little 
faith in curious white blanks. He 
wanted cash in Uncle Sam’s currency. 

He traded in his book for 





journey by dog team. 
Money belts containing 
$100,000 in currency were 
strapped around their 
waists. Their mission was 
to open a bank at that far 
northerly point of North 
America. This was in 
March, 1905, in the midst 
of the Alaskan gold 
rush. 

They little realized the 
predicaments and _ prob- 
lems that awaited their ef- 
forts to bring modern 
business to the polyglot 
mining town squatted on 
the banks of the Tanana 
River. 

All Winter the miners 
had accumulated “dumps,” 
piles of gold dust-bearing 
dirt, awaiting the first run 
of water that they might 
sluice the precious metal 
from the dross. On April 
12 came the water, and 
with it pack trains of 
mules, from ten to thirty 
animals to the caravan, all 
heavily laden with Alaskan 
gold, and all destined for 








great wads of greenbacks, 
nonchalantly slipped into 
the nearest pocket. When 
the burden of wealth got 
too cumbersome, he reluct- 
antly again deigned to use 
a check book. Before the 
Summer was over this 
bank had shipped out $6,- 
000,000 in gold, and de- 
posits had increased to 
$2,000,000. 

The young banker was 
W. H. Parsons, now 
president of the Dexter 
Horton National Bank of 
Seattle, financial Gibraltar 
of the Pacific Northwest, 
and also president of the 
Seattle Clearing House 
Association. His first 
banking venture in the far 
interior of Alaska, marks 
the beginning of a career 
as replete with romance as 
a “best seller,” and emi- 
nently more worthwhile. 
About it are woven im- 
portant chapters in the 
history of the building of 
a Great Empire in the far 
northwesterly corner of 








the newly built frame 
structure that housed the 
recently opened bank. But 
there was no vault, no 
safe, or fixtures. All that 
was expected on the boat 
trom Dawson when the river would 
open for navigation, perhaps a 
month later. 

In a few days the bank was liter- 
ally buried in gold, fully $600,000 
worth in buckskin “pokes,” piled 
trom floor to ceiling, like goods in 
a warehouse. Guards with rifles 
policed the treasure, but protecting 
this bonanza was not the greatest of 
the banker’s worries. 

The miners wanted currency for 





W. H. Parsons 


President of the Dexter Horton National Bank of Seattle, 
financial Gibraltar of the Pacific Northwest, and president 
of the Seattle Clearing House Association. 


happy disregard of banking practices. 
The gold dust was accepted at the 
rate of $16 per ounce subject to as- 
saying and deposited to the credit of 
the miners. The miners’ checks were 
brought to the bank by the merchants, 
and they likewise demanded currency, 
for that was their only tangible evi- 
dence of value received. But they 
must content themselves with open- 
ing an account with checks deposited 
to their credit, and thus the wheels 


the United States. 

A recent chapter was 
the consolidation of four 
Seattle banks, in which 
Mr. Parsons played the 
leading role. This meant 
much in the development of one of 
the most favored regions of the 
United States. 

In an easy chair before the fire- 
place in his attractive home on Har- 
vard Avenue, Seattle, and garbed in 
a dressing gown and slippers, his 
tales of adventure in the Far North 
seemed strangely out of keeping with 
the comfortable surroundings. He 
told with vehement conviction of the 
unbounded wealth of Alaska, that 
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has not yet been scratched; the des- 
tiny of the Pacific Northwest, and 
particularly of Seattle, the “Gateway 
to the Orient,” three days nearer 
500,000,000 potential consumers of 
American products than any other 
port on the continent; a Seattle “that 
you and I can not yet imagine.” 

He was born in Oconomowoc, 
Wisconsin, July 12, 1866, educated 
in Markhams’ Academy, Milwaukee, 
and went with his brother to Mar- 
shal, Minnesota, while still a young 
man. He engaged in business. But 
soon the lure of the Alaskan gold 
fields became too strong, and he left 
for Dawson to assume the manager- 
ship of the Ames Mercantile Com- 
pany there, operating a group of 
stores and boats in Alaska. This was 
in 1898, one year after the Portland 
carried its first cargo of gold South- 
ward. 

_For a few years the youth from 
the Middle West wrestled with the 
problems of the far frontier. When 
the officers of the Washington Trust 
Company of Seattle determined to 
start a bank at Fairbanks, this young 
fellow, who had dared the rigors of 
the pioneer, was chosen as the man 
for the job. Then began the 500- 
mile trek by dog team previously re- 
ferred to. 

It was not long before Parsons 
was called back to Seattle to fill the 
post of vice-president of the Wash- 
ington Trust Company. When this 


$50,000,000. This from a nucleus of 
$4,000,000. So fast did the business 
develop that new quarters were re- 
quired, and now the Dexter Horton 
bank is quartered in a building that 
affords as complete banking facilities 
as any in America, and certainly it is 
second to none in workability and 
modernity. 

Few institutions can boast a more 
picturesque history. Back in the ’50s 


its founder, Dexter Horton, operated 
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methods of the early days, in con- 
trast to banking to-day in the devel- 
opment of a community. 

“This is the day of big things— 
big developments, big methods, gi- 
gantic undertakings,” he declared. 
“Only the big movements get any- 
where, and the backbone of industry 
on a large scale is finance. Finan- 
cial institutions must keep abreast, 
or better yet, a step ahead of a com- 
munity’s development, if that com- 
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concern merged with the Dexter Hor- 
ton National Bank in 1910, he be- 
came vice-president of the consoli- 
dation. Four years ago President 
N. H. Latimer died, and Parsons be- 
came president. Largely through the 
efforts of Parsons, two more banks 
were added to the merger two years 
ago—the Union National and the 
Seaboard National Banks, and thus 
the oldest bank in the State became 
the largest in the Pacific Northwest, 
with total resources approximating 


a trading post. The early pioneers 
brought him their “pokes” of cur- 
rency for safe-keeping. Without a 
safe, he hid the bags in coffee bar- 
rels, in bean bags, and other unex- 
pected places, and often he himself 
was at a loss to locate the cash of 
some of the customers. The rugged 
honesty of the founder, whose coffee 
barrel was safe enough for the log- 
ger and trapper, still marks the pol- 
icy of the institution. Mr. Parsons 
smiled as he told of the ingenuous 


Seattle 


As it was 
and 
As it is 


munity is to enjoy maximum prog- 
ress. It takes money to produce 
wealth, and the money must be avail- 
able in sufficient amount to meet the 
real need of a community. The Pa- 
cific Northwest has moved forward 
with gigantic strides during the past 
few years, until the time came when 
it was beyond the scope of any ,one 
bank in this region adequately to fi- 
nance growing industry, or new in- 
dustries contemplating location here. 
A merger was the natural solution. 

“Whereas one bank capitalized at 
$5,000,000 can loan only $500,000 to 
one customer, a merger of three 
banks each capitalized at $5,000,000 
can loan $1,500,000 to one customer. 
The big borrower doesn’t want to 
go to several banks for accommoda- 
tions, and neither does he want to 
do his banking in a distant city. So 
rapid kas been the growth of many 
concerns in the Northwest, that in a 
few years their annual requirements 
have increased from about $100,000 
to a million and more. To be unable 
to meet this demand would be to re- 
tard the progress of the whole com- 
munity. 

Commerce is the hub about which 
Seattle industry revolves. The fol- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Coast to Coast now only $9.00 
(leveland to Pittsburgh 80¢ 






























































CO An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


Tue station to station day rate for the longest tele- 
phone call you can make within the United States 
is now only $10.00. From San Francisco to New 
York is only $9.00. From St. Louis to Chicago is 
only $1.45. From Newark to Philadelphia is only 
60 cents. 

An average of 2,614,000 toll and long distance 
calls are now handled daily by the Bell System. 
The purchasing agent of a large western manu- 
facturer called his general storekeeper from New 
York, 2800 miles away. He secured information 
that enabled him to make a purchase saving his 
firm $250,000. 

The Cheyenne, Wyoming, manager of a 
farm machinery house made seven long 





distance calls to Nebraska and Colorado points. 
Within an hour’s time he sold 25 threshers for 
$50,000. 

A Missouri fruit company calls each of its dealers 
at regular intervals and gets their orders by Long 
Distance. 

The time and money saved by Long Distance is 
summed up by a Chicago lumberman. He says: 
‘The toll to Milwaukee is 80cents. Average cost of 
making the trip, $10.00. Detroit toll is $1.80. A 
trip would cost $25.00 or more.”’ 

What long distance calls can you profitably 
make now? You will be surprised how little 
they will cost. . . . Calling by number | 
takes less time. Number, please? 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Help your New York 


dealers save sales/ 


I MUST have 188 sets of Osgood Radios within three hours 
for a special sale’’. This was the message to Bush Terminal from an 
important New York City dealer. These sets were taken from re- 
serve stock at Bush Terminal and delivered by Bush Distribution 
Service on time—though the dealer was in the most congested part 


of the city. An important sale was saved. 


The Osgood Company was farsighted enough to establish spot 
stocks with Bush Distribution Service for regular twenty-four hour 
delivery to any point in metropolitan New York and also for emer- 
gency demands like this three hour radio delivery. With hand-to- 
mouth buying a fact, they knew their dealers would not bear the 


financial burden of their own reserve supplies. 


Servicing sales through Bush Distribution Service is profitable of 
course .. . but also economical. Many separate savings combine to 
repay the charge for these distribution services—and to save money 
besides. Elimination of cartage to city warehouse is just one of 
many economies. The service pays for itself and pays a profit. 


Osgood dealers see inventory savings and greater annual profits. 
They know Bush Distribution Service will deliver merchandise 


on time, as ordered, and in perfect condition. 
This arrangement with Bush Distribution 
Service marks the Osgood Company as a pro- 
gressive, wide awake manufacturer with whom 
dealers like to do business. 


‘Distribution Perfected”’ is the name of our 
new booklet describing the many distribution 
services we offer to build sales and reduce sales 
costs in the New York area. Send in our cou- 
pon with your signaturc and we will immedi- 
ately mail you a complimentary copy of this 
intensely important aid to sales. 


| 
BUSH TERMINAL CO. 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, NEW YOR 






Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 























































BUSH 
DISTRIBUTION 
SERVICES 


Regular daily deliveries 
to New York dealers and 
conéumers. 


Special emergency de- 
liveries. 


Deliveries to dealers 
authorized toorderdirect 
from Bush. 


Open stock service that 
assembles assorted 
orders. 


Spot stock service that 
completely controls mer- 
chandise. 


PRINCIPAL 
SAVINGS 


City cartage costs elimi- 
nated. 


Freight rates radically 
cut. 


Inventory investment 
reduced. 


Fixed annual overhead 
avoided. 


Final delivery costs 
lowered. 


| Bush Terminal Company 
| Distribution Service— Dept. F-2 
100 Broad St., New York 


You may send me, without obligation, 
your booklet, ‘‘Distribution Perfected.”’ 
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lowing table of seaborne commerce 
seems almost a fairy tale: 


Merchandise Exported 
Year Imported Merchandise 
1882 $ 51,076 $ 876,121 
1890 305,289 3,326,145 
1900 7,148,563 17,903,807 
1910 28,910,491 30,121,004 
1920 173,527,650 228,186,694 
1925 255,193,000 116,515,000 
1926 529,602,755 224,787 ,207 
1927 486,490,581 218,902,646 


Mr. Parsons added: “One of the 
first things an industrial leader asks, 
who contemplates extending into a 
new territory is ‘what assistance can 
I get there?’ If it is inadequate he 
seeks other fields. We determined 
that we would meet every need, not 
only of Seattle but of the entire Pa- 
cific Northwest, for only to the ex- 
tent that we are able to do this, do 
we do justice to the community. Of 
course, the smaller bank can earn 
adequate dividends for the stockhold- 
ers, but I believe a bayker’s duty to 
a City and State is eminently more 
important. 


“Furthermore, where you have 
volume the economies of operation 
are enormous. This is the new note 
that American business is sounding 
to-day—volume production and vol- 
ume distribution. Ford pointed the 
way in the automobile industry and 
Wall Street institutions are getting 
larger and more far-reaching every 
day. It is essentially sound business. 
For instance, I am operating the con- 
solidated institutions at a cost per 
$100 in deposits, less than half of 
what the expenses were of the indi- 
vidual banks before the merger. We 
are meeting public requirements bet- 
ter at a much smaller cost.”’ 


The bank’s vision extends beyond 
Seattle and the borders of the Ever- 
green State, reaching far places—to 
Alaska and the Orient. Parsons is 
still a pioneer seeking adventure. 


“The trade relations with Alaska 
to-day aggregate over $100,000,000 
annually, and that’s just a fraction 
of what it ought to be had that won- 
derfully rich country been properly 
developed,” he declared. “It’s 586,- 
000 square miles should be populated 
with at least a quarter of a million 
people, instead of only 30,000 whites. 
Its mountains abound in all kinds of 
minerals, gold, silver, copper, lead, 
iron, and even palladium and plati- 
num have been found in considerable 
quantities. 


Development Follows Transportation 


“Consider the vast forests of 
spruce that some day will bring the 
largest paper mills in the world to 
Alaska, and the fisheries, and can- 
neries.” Mr. Parsons dwelt upon the 
immensity of Alaskan resources that 
await the magic of business on a 
gigantic scale. This banker has laid 


the foundations for such expansion 
and Seattle is ready. 

He talked of transportation as the 
forerunner of regional development. 
“When I first ‘mushed’ from the 
coast to Fairbanks it took me 15 days 
to cover the 450 miles,” he said. 
“Later the horse-drawn stage made 
a record of 8 days. Then a road 
made the trip possible for the Ford, 
and the time was reduced to 4 days. 
The railroad from Seward to Fair- 
banks cut the time to 2 days, and 
now aeroplanes cover the route in 5 
hours. It used to take us 5 days to 
pack across from Fairbanks to Liv- 
engood, and now the people there 
just climb into an aeroplane and ar- 
rive in one and one-half hours! 


“But Alaska is a small fraction of 
the market of the Pacific Coast. We 
don’t look to the East for an outlet 
for our products, but to the West. 
Just imagine a market of 500,000,000 
potential consumers—five times the 
population of the whole United 
States! Picture the people of the 
Orient, who are learning to use our 
flour, our fruit, our clothes, and even 
our ice cream and ‘cigarettes! 


“One of the outstanding successes 
in Seattle is a hat manufacturer, and 
he sells his wares in Japan and 
China! In September our bank 
financed the shipment of grain to the 
Orient valued at $1,000,000, and 
from one concern alone! Day after 
day big freighters leave Elliott Bay 
for the Orient, loaded with Ameri- 
can wares. They bring back copra, 
hemp, silk and numerous other raw 
products, which make work for our 
factories. 


Seattle Gateway to Far East 


“This trade with the Orient is just 
beginning. It is our job to educate 
the people there to use our products 
—and they need little urging. Seat- 
tle is located 800 miles closer to 
China than any other Pacific Coast 
city, (due to the shorter route via the 
sea’s northern circle). It is on one 
of the finest harbors in the world. 
Trade with the Far East will natur- 
ally flow increasingly through this 
port. It therefore behooves the peo- 
ple of Seattle to be prepared with 
vision and resources adequately to 
develop this market. That was the 
fundamental reason why the merger 
was consummated. 


“With modern industrial facilities, 
the task is not hard, but in the early 
days in Alaska that was very differ- 
ent. I recall a most astounding coin- 
cidence,” he replied. “We were ship- 
ping $250,000 in gold bricks by boat 
via Dawson. ‘The bricks were 
placed in boxes and sealed, and ac- 
cording to custom piled on the deck 
near the captain. When the gold was 
transferred to a Yukon river boat at 
Tanana Junction, a box was missing. 
It was traced to a group of deck 
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hands who had removed it to the 
tundra. Opened, it revealed instead 
of the $50,000 in gold, just buck shot. 
They were as ignorant of the de- 
ception and as chagrined as we were. 
We traced the buckshot to a rousta- 
bout in Fairbanks, and sweated him 
to confess he had bought it for a 
steward on the boat. It developed 
that this steward had placed the box 
on a blanket and dragged it into his 
cabin; removed the gold and substi- 
tuted buckshot. He brought the gold 
back and buried it in Fairbanks, and 
we recovered all but one brick. We 
had quite a time convincing the insur- 
ance company that it wasn’t all a 
frame-up. 


How Parsons Picks Men 


“There was, however, little gold 
stolen during the Alaskan gold rush. 
Highwaymen couldn’t get it out of 
the country. It was too heavy, and 
the trails were few. I recall the first 
gold pack I ‘mushed’ across the ice. 
The first night I was pretty tired, not 
being use to snow shoes, but I or- 
dered the dog team driver to unload 
the $250,000 and bring it beside my 
bed in the roadhouse. The next 
night, we merely dragged the sled 
near the outside wall. The third 
night, I told the driver ‘to h—1 with 
it, leave it out on the trail." But 
there was no real danger of losing 
it, for one box weighed 200 pounds, 
and there was only one trail to travel. 

“How do you develop men for 
your organization?” 

“Having hired some 4,000 men in 
my time, I should be able to pick 
them right, by a hunch, or intuition, 
knowledge of human nature, or what- 
ever you choose to call it. But I leave 
very little to guess work. We find 
out everything there is to know about 
applicants. Usually they begin as 
messengers. We demand that they 
come from good parentage, we know 
their school career from A to Z. We 
look all over for young men of 
promise. We have an understanding 
with the faculty of the University of 
Washington to advise us of outstand- 
ing students. The young man in 
America to-day, of real worth and 
ability, need have no fear of not get- 
ting ahead. The business world 
needs him more than ever before, 
and is always on the alert to find him. 


“I found such a young man in 
Alaska, and after I came to Seattle, I 
sent for him. He’s one of the vice- 
presidents of the bank to-day. I 
sought out a man who had been 
graduated with distinction from the 
University of Washington. He’s 
another vice-president and trust of- 
ficer of the Dexter Horton National 
bank.” 


Mr. Parsons though 59 years old, 
has the enthusiasm of youth, backed 
by years of actualities in the country 


that he loves. His is the Seattle 
spirit. 
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| Results like 


-| these would 
| cut costs in 


any accounting department 





In this glimpse of results accom- 
plished by the National Accounting 
Machine only a few instances can be 
cited. There are hundreds of others, 
many of them parallelling your own 
particular accounting problem. 


A wholesale drug supply house, Smith, 
Kline & French, of Philadelphia, saved 
the salaries of four employees on 
analysis work by installing three ma- 
chines for sales analysis work. 


An installment jewelry house, Sallan, 
Inc., Detroit, reports that one machine 
is saving more than double its cost in 
clerk hire every year and at the same 
time providing promptly the essential 
factors of control accuracy. 


A laundry, Burkhart’s Laundry and 
Dye Works, Inc., Houston, Texas, has 
found that “this machine gives ac- 


curate records in the simplest manner 
and at lower cost. Salaries of two 
clerks are saved.” 


A motor car manufacturer, Reo Motor 
Car Company, Lansing, Mich., uses 
these machines in the home office and 
in branches. Sales and purchases are 
distributed at the home office and on 
this work the machines are accurate, 
economical and easily operated. In one 
of the branches saving in stationery 
alone will pay for the machine. 


Wherever analysis and classification 
of figures, posting of accounts, or dis- 
tribution of figures enter into the 
accounting problem, there is an oppor- 
tunity to save money and improve re- 
sults with National Accounting Ma- 
chines. Manufacturers, retail stores, 
wholesalers, hotels, banks, laundries, 
are among the users. 


The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





National Accounting Machines 
















actoryville 


Bisiuvenates 


gain! 


The Chamber has not landed any 
important new industries yet, 
but the town is ready for them 
after a little “direct action.” 


te MeBrides > 


“Just hold banquets and don’t get anywhere,” was the verdict 
of the board of strategy 


HE Factoryville Chamber of 
Commerce was about to under- 
go its triennial rejuvenation. It 
had developed through a devious 25 
years of history as a Merchants’ As- 
sociation, a Board of Trade, a Booster 
Club, up to the final heights of a 
Chamber of Commerce with a paid 
secretary. But all was not well with 
Factoryville. 

J. Elmer Cary, town cynic and 
lawyer of the old school, said that 
the chamber was run by a lot of kids 
who had come to town and started 
to reform everything before they had 
even warmed their chair seats. 

“Visionaries, every one of them,” 
declared the veteran groceryman. 

“Just hold banquets, burn a lot of 
red fire and tell what they’re goin’ 
to do and don’t git anywhere,” was 
the verdict of the self-appointed town 
board of strategy on the front porch 
of the Central Hotel. 

Jim Callan, leader of the opposi- 
tion on the town council, went before 
the chamber one night to enlist its 
support in a project to enlarge the 
water supply. “What we want, 
gintlemen, is more wather and bether 
wather,” he told them. When Jim 
reported results to some of his cronies 
he remarked disgustedly: ‘They 
didn’t know nothin’ about wather and 
they didn’t want to know nothin’ 
about wather.” 

But hope had again sprung eter- 
nal in Factoryville’s breast. The paid 
secretary had been let down grace- 
fully and after a year of aimless 
meandering with one or two meet- 


ings to pay telephone bills and other 
incidentals of civic progress a new 
secretary had been engaged. 

The directors had with some mis- 
givings hired a mild-mannered man 
who had been an editor in an ad- 
joining town. He had not promised 
a lot or done any bragging and that 
was what had won him the place. The 
other applicants had oversold them- 
selves. , 

So tonight the chamber was hold- 
ing another annual dinner. The time 
for speechmaking was advancing as 
the menu served by the various la- 
dies’ auxiliaries was drawing to its 
close. And that excellent dinner was 
composed of fruit cocktail, tomato 
bisque, cold boiled ham, creamed po- 
tatoes, apple salad, and an assortment 
of ice cream and frozen pudding, 
with several varieties of home-made 
cake such as only the good cooks of 
small towns can produce. 














By Laurance Humphrey 


The president of the chamber arose 
and told of the efforts of the direc- 
tors and members to aid the commu- 
nity and asked that recognition be 
given them for their public-spirited 
work even if no great record of ac- 
tual achievement had been shown. 

“But now,” he said, “we propose 
to go forward under the direction 
of a new secretary who comes to us 
with splendid recommendations. I be- 
speak for him your co-operation and 
your friendship. I take pleasure in 
introducing to you our new execu- 
tive, Mr. James Ashburton.” 

Mr. Ashburton arose amid hos- 
pitable applause. 

“Whenever I have gone to a new 
town I have been called upon for one 
speech. After I make that one for 
some reason or other there just does 
not seem to open up any further op- 
portunity for my voice to be heard. 

“I come to you tonight after con- 
siderable experience in organizations 
such as yours—and now mine. I 
have watched as an editor the great 
plans enfolded for civic betterment 
and have seen them gradually grow 
dimmer and dimmer until they finally 
fade out with scarcely a sputter, so 
lifeless have they become. And I 
have wondered where the weak spot 
in the chain is. 

“The intentions are good. The men 
are earnest. They are willing to work 
and take time from their businesses 
to attend meetings, but somewhere 
the chain breaks and the efforts ex- 
pended go for naught. So in com- 
ing to Factoryville I have determined 
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Resistance box of Bakelite Molded and the box of wood and rubber which it replaced. Made by Central Scientific Co. of Chicago, Ill. 


It’s better and handsomer because of 
Bakelite Molded—and it’s easier to sell 


ESISTANCE boxes are usually 
made of wood with top panels 
of an insulating material. Each 
panel must be drilled for mounting 
a group of brass lugs, these being 
secured by nuts on the under side of 
the panel. When used under ad- 
verse conditions both the box and 
the panel have a tendency to warp, 
and frequently the brass lugs work 
loose, 


Now resistance boxes are formed of 
Bakelite Molded in a single com- 
plete unit. No separate top panel is 
needed. The brass lugs are firmly 
embedded during the molding oper- 
ation, and are flush with top of the 
case, instead of being mounted on 
top of it. The lugs are so firmly 
held that they do not loosen when 
plugs are inserted. The excellent 


insulation value of Bakelite Molded 
is also an advantage. 


But added to the technical ad- 
vantages, their improvement in 
design and appearance effected 
through Bakelite Molded makes 
these boxes easier to sell. The 
makers say that “the advantages of 
Bakelite Molded are so pronounced 
that we would not return to the 
former design, under any circum- 
stances.” 

Bakelite Engineering Service 
Intimate knowledge of thousands of 
varied applications of Bakelite Ma- 
terials combined with eighteen 
years’ experience in the develop- 
ment of phenol resins for industrial 
uses provides a valuable background 
for the cooperation offered by our 
engineers and research laboratories. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
247 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. Chicago Office: 635 West 22nd St. 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ontario, Can. 


BAKELITE 


si Be — ON cee ee Se 
THE MATERIAL OF \CO/ A THOUSAND USES 





conn Lapnas Toate Mats ant Sete Gow, above may be used only on products made from materials 
manufactured by Bakeli fay Under the capital *'B “B” is the numerical sign for infinity, or unlimited 
quantity. It symbolizes the infinite number of present and future uses of Bakelite Corporation's products.” 
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to make one last effort to put the 
wheels of a chamber of commerce in 
mesh so that the machine can go on 
and do something. 

“And I am going to start right in 
here because I told you that this 
might be the only speech that I will 
make in this community.” 

His audience was plainly inter- 
ested. The mild-looking new secre- 
tary, slightly bald and none too pros- 
perous looking, was developing an 
atmosphere of “getting somewhere.” 

“I am not going to propose any 
‘thorough survey of conditions that 
we may know just what Factoryville 
needs and what its present resources 
are. I intend to call individually 
right here and now on a number of 
men and women of whom I have been 
reading in your newspaper and about 
whom I have been 
making casual in- 
quires from your 
banker and from 
some of your pas- 
tors. 

“IT don’t ask 
that any commit- 
tees be appointed 
but I plan to draft 
12 men and wom- 
en from among 
you and to assign 
to them 12 dif- 
ferent ‘jobs’ that 
they will be ex- 
pected to assume 
and carry out 
without any ad- 
vice or dictation. 
They are to have 
a definite sum of 
money from the 
chamber treasury 
if the directors 
grant what I intend to ask. 

“With these preliminaries I will 
proceed.” 

The new secretary stopped a mo- 
ment and then said: “Will Irving 
Smith please stand?” Mr. Smith, 
somewhat blushingly, arose. 

“Mr. Smith, will you agree to see 
that signs are placed at each entrance 
to the town so that visitors will know 
where they are and that they are wel- 
come? I understand that this one 
little item has been talked about here 
for years but for some reason or other 
it has never been put across. Will 
you do it, Mr. Smith?” 

And Mr. Smith, after one or two 
surprised gulps, came out with a ve- 
hement “I will.” 

The banqueters began to applaud 
and then to cheer. 

Then the secretary called on 
Thomas Jennings and “good old 
Tom,” warm-hearted and ready for 
anything that would help the town, 
stood up, diffident but interested. 

“Mr. Jennings, I ask that you place 
on the big mill which you manage 
an electric sign with the one word 
‘Factoryville’ visible to motorists and 





Mr. Smith, after one or two surprised 
gulps, came out with a vehement, “I will” 


to passengers on trains and trolleys. 
This will cost some money but I un- 
derstand that your mill makes its own 
power for lighting and I believe from 
what I hear of the generosity of your 
company that you may accomplish 
this.” 

And Tom said that he thought the 
company would agree readily to this 
request and promised his own efforts 
to whatever the chamber might de- 
cide to take up. 

Then the secretary threw another 
bomb into the meeting. He called up- 
on Mrs. Martin Hubbard and Mrs. 
Hubbard arose amid cheers. 

“Mrs. Hubbard,” he said, “I un- 
derstand that your family have been 
very generous to Factoryville. The 
park which stands in the, name of 
your father is splendid in its way but 
it does not fill the need we have for 
a commodious athletic field and play- 


—=— 


ground. 


“I believe that if you should do- 


nate to Factoryville a tract of land 
lying along the trolley tracks and 
now undeveloped that its improve- 
ment by the town and the chamber 
would so benefit your other property 
lying near this tract that your gen- 
erosity would be in part at least 
recompensed.” 


This was considerable of a request 
to make to anyone without a warn- 
ing but Mrs. Hubbard was equal to 
the test. “I hadn’t thought of such 
a thing but I will do it. This land 
might be doing a lot of good for the 
town and the boys and girls and I 
will give them this property.” 

And then from among the banquet- 
ers arose a typical town councilman, 
hale and hearty. “If Mrs. Hubbard 
can do this big thing for Factory- 
ville I can promise that the town 
council will run the water and sewer 
mains out there and lay out streets 
and this don’t mean maybe.” 

When the banqueters recovered 
from the series of thrills of improve- 
ments to be accomplished without 
years of talk and backtracking, the 
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secretary addressed the audience: 

“This is a fairly good-looking town 
but it is disfigured by a stagnant 
stream running right under a large 
business block and along houses in 
which a lot of refuse has collected 
until it is an eyesore and general nui- 
sance. I have seen it on my visits 
here in years past and it is here 
yet. I intend to ask Dr. Jameson 
if he will start cleaning up this 
stream along his property and with 
this start we may expect this entire 
watercourse to be cleaned up and kept 
clean.” 

And the doctor promised to start 
at once and get busy. 

Before the banquet was over the 
secretary had assigned all the parts in 
his 12-point program and they had 
all been readily accepted. It included 
the formation of a Community Club. 
the use of a vacant building of one 


of the members for a boys’ club, lead- 
ership in a town beautifying move- 
ment through gardens and shrubbery, 
a landing field on the golf links for 
aviators, and incidental factors in the 
new Factoryville. 

And then the year rolled around 
and the new secretary had broken a 
record by being called upon for a 
second speech. It was terse but com- 
prehensive. 

“You see,” he said, “I’d served on 
committees and knew they were 
usually fatal to progress. We 
haven’t had many meetings this year 
but we certainly have done something. 
Talk is one thing and action is an- 
other and Factoryville has learned 
how to get action.” 
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Offices of The Black & Decker Mig. Co. 
Towson, Maryland 


George A. McKenzie— Architect 
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In this office Johns-Manville Nashkote 
Type B Acoustical Treatment has been 
applied to main ceiling, ceiling of monitor 
and clere-story walls. This installation 
. controls office noises as well as those 
r which may originate outside and enter 
through windows. In every office, no mat- 











ter what its size, shape, or use, Johns- 
Manville Acoustical Treatment will take 
noise off the payroll, and will permit 
quiet, orderly, effective work to be done. 


66 . e 
Noise is—on 
every employ- 


ers payroll” 


Babson’s Reports No. 
B-300 of February 28, 
1928, says— 


“Reduce Industrial 
Noise. The increas- 
ing seriousness of 
industrial noise as 
a drag on efficiency, presents a 
problem to which most clients have 
paid little attention. Both in the 
factory and in the office the in- 
creasing volume and intensity of 
sound has reached a point where it 
ceases to be merely a nuisance and 
becomes a definite economic lia- 
bility. As a result, efficiency has 
been reduced and production slowed 
up. Wherever office-quieting treat- 
ments have been installed there 
has been a decided improvement in 
eficiency. Wherever brains are ac- 
tive, noise costs money. 

“We urge clients to examine the 
acoustic conditions in the various 
rooms of their office and plants. 
Notse 1s today on every employer's 
payroll. Much of it can and should 


be removed.” 





We have been consulted on Auditorium Acoustics for Y ears 


The Johns-Manville Acoustical Division offers a free service to 
architects planning auditoriums. Architects of practically every 
large church, theatre or auditorium built in this country for years 
have consulted us. This service aims to aid in the designing of 
acoustically correct auditoriums regardless of whether any Johns- 


Manville materials are required. 











—— Roger Babson 





We can take noise off your payroll 


Just as science has learned to deal 
with the invisible in so many forms it 
has mastered NOISE. The course of 
sound waves in any room, regardless 
of its size or shape, with study becomes 
clear to Johns-Manville Acoustical 
Engineers. 


Years of study and experience have 
won for us a position as leading techni- 
cians in the whole matter of sound con- 
trol, a subject otherwise almost com- 
pletely neglected. 

And our engineers not only know 
how and where the unseen sound waves 
travel, but they have devised a mar- 
velous substance low in cost, simple to 
install—yet which soaks up office noise 
as a blotter absorbs ink. No longer is it 
necessary to tolerate noise which inter- 
feres with efficiency or comfort. 


Johns-Manville acoustical treatment 
fulfills the requirements of an ideal 
sound-absorbing finish. 


1. It is an excellent light reflector. 


2. It can be washed or painted without 


affecting the sound-absorbing qual- 

ities of the material. 

3. Itis the most efficient sound-absorb- 
ing material on the market today, 
consequently the cheapest per sound- 
absorbing unit. 

4. Itis fire-resisting. 

In a great number of important 
buildings, Johns-Manville Acoustical 
Treatment applied to ceilings, or walls 
and ceiling, has made unusable offices 
pleasant places in which to work, has 
stifled the nerve-racking noises of hos- 
pitals, or corrected entirely an echoing 
auditorium. 


Johns-Manville 


ACOUSTICAL TREATMENT 


treatment for offices. 
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7 \OHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco 
For Canada: Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 
(Mail this coupon to branch nearest you) 
Please send me your new booklet describing acoustical 
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PORTLAND’S 









A fitting example of the 
progresseveness of this 
section and this city. 


NLY YESTERDAY 

the airplane zoomed 
up out of obscurity. Today 
the birdmen and their craft 
are everywhere, racing over 
uncharted seas and track- 
less forests, carrying mail— 
cutting time in two. But 
the growing use of air- 
planes demands special fa- 
cilities—above all, adequate 
airports. 


Quick to sense this need, 
Portland has given to aviation 
the Airport of the Port of 
Portland. A whole 
island, more than 
4,000,000 square 
feet of unobstructed, 
level turf set in the 
Willamette River, 
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around, connected to the 
mainland by a constructed 
isthmus over which traffic 
passes. At one side of the 
island is a deep basin for 
seaplanes. 


The Columbia Gorge Air 
Route saves five hours of 
flying time in crossing the 
Cascade Mountains, making 
Portland the natural terminus 
of transcontinental air lines. 


* * * * * * * 


Sixty-two years of ‘‘Con- 
structive Leadership”’ have 
made the First National Bank 
of Portland and its 
affiliated institution 
a leading financial 
center of the North- 
west...... Counsel 
and correspondence 
invited. 


The FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 


of PORTLAND OREGON 
Security Savings and Trust Company 


AFFILIATED 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK WEST OF THE ROCKIES....ESTABLISHED 1865 
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“A Good Man 
Hasn't a 


Chance’ 
By Donald A. Laird 


Director, Colgate Psychological Laboratory 


it § GOOD man hasn’t a chance 
in this organization.” 

This remark almost invariably 
stamps the speaker as not being in 
the classification he is talking about. 

There is a deep tendency in hu- 
man nature for one to think his col- 
lege is the best, his taste in clothes 
excellent, his children the smartest. 
This tendency results in more than 
90 per cent. of the world thinking 
it is better than it is. 

Most mediocre men have the false 
notion that they are good men being 
discriminated against. They need to 
substitute a program of personal 
study and improvement for their 
life-long practice of shifting blame. 


Too many men just think they are 
good while their performance would 
not give the least indication of such 
being the case. 


They may be able to convince their 
wife that a good man hasn’t a chance 
with that firm, but woman’s intuition 
may cause her to suspect that the 
difficulty lies not with the firm. She 
will give him scant sympathy if she 
is wise. 

Really big men seldom know they 
are big. Schwab recently said he 
was just a lucky cuss. Lindbergh 
can’t see what all the fuss is about. 
Cecil Rhodes said on his deathbed 
that he was a failure since there was 
so much more he wanted to do. 
Roosevelt was a hero to his valet. 

A college education is a terrible 
handicap to the chap who just knows 
he is good. It may take an additional 
four years with firms “that don’t give 
good men a chance” for his personal 
deflation to take place. An unfortu- 
nate few never recover, and never 
get far. 


There is a worse psychological sin 
than telling a poor man he is good. 
That is letting a good man think he 
is. Compliments and praise may 
make a man so well satisfied with 
himself that he is content to rest on 
his accomplishments. |Commenda- 
tion is only fair, but must be leav- 
ened with discretion. It is a poor 
friend who has only words of praise. 


We have to know what’s the mat- 
ter with us, not how good we are, in 
order to progress. Out and out fail- 
ure is a good teacher for many men. 
It is only the man without stamina 
who is discouraged by it that failure 
injures. Red ink has improved 
many corporations. 
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The man bubbling over with self- 
confidence just knows he is good and 
tells the whole world—but the world 
is likely to be disbelieving. A little 
red ink experience is good fire for 
their soul. 

Thinking one is good may salve 
the conscience, but it will not produce 
results—except possibly an ingrow- 
ing satisfaction which thwarts 
growth. 





School for Executives 


USINESS executives are being 

sent to school again. A special 
session this Summer of the Harvard 
Business School will have in attend- 
ance men picked by the heads of 
large corporations for special train- 
ing. It is a process of selection by 
business leaders of the young men of 
most promise in their organizations 
to become equipped for bigger re- 
sponsibilities. 

Professor O. M. W. Sprague, 
Acting Dean, has enrolled for the 
Summer session junior executives 
from Armour and Company, Wil- 
liam Filene’s Sons Company, Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Com- 


pany, Farmers Loan and_ Trust 
Company, Ludlow Manufacturing 
Associates, Paramount Famous 


Lasky Corporation and other con- 
cerns. 

These courses are restricted to 
business men. The session is from 
July 9 to August 18. 


What Is Age? 


Ret gge TUCK, a banker in 
Paris, who is well-known in 
London, is now 85 years old. He 
says: 
“Age is a quality of mind. 
If you’ve left your dreams behind, 
If Hope is cold, 
If you no longer look ahead, 
If your ambition’s fires are dead, 
Then you are old! 
“But—if from Life you take the best, 
If in Life you keep the Zest, 
If Love you hold, 
No matter how the years go by, 
No matter how the Birthdays fly, 
You are not old!” 
* ok * 


WOULD like to stress the need 
4 for more intensive effort in sell- 
ing. Very few firms have the ca- 
pacity for selling the United States 
as a whole, but we find many of 
them trying to do this. Much effort 
is lost upon some territories which, 
if properly studied, would fail to 
show possibilities sufficient to justify 
expense of selling and advertising. 

A great many firms would un- 
doubtedly find that by limiting their 
efforts to more circumscribed areas 
and intensifying their sales activities 
in such areas, they would not only re- 
duce their selling costs, but would 
probably produce a larger volume of 
business.—Herbert Hoover. 
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F you want to “get the most” out of 

your floor space through efficient 
partitioning and at the same time have 
a beautiful partition, call in a Hauser- 
man Partition Specialist. Our service 
has a background of 11 years’ success- 
ful partitioning experience, of great 
value to you. Consultation involves 
no obligation. Write today. 





Planning Service 
Manufacturing 
Installing 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN CO. 
Partition Specialists 
6847 Grant Avenue, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sales, Engineering and Erection Service at Branches 
in Thirteen Principal Cities 


JIMA ANNIE 
E. 
TIONS £ 


Partitions for every 
purpose at any price. 
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The Way to Handle Men 


ANY foremen have _ the 
wrong idea of leadership. 
They think a leader must 


be an autocrat. They are all for 
authority. They are dictatorial. 
They become unteachable and arbi- 
trary. This is a great mistake. The 
old way of managing men has failed. 
It is not enough to crack the whip 
and to “raise hell once a month.” 

Every worker has the right to 
self-respect. He must not be de- 
graded nor discouraged. He must 
be handled in such a way that he 
can make the best possible use of his 
own abilities, both for his own sake 
and for the sake of the firm. 

There are just two varieties of 
leadership: leadership by co-opera- 
tion and leadership by will-power. 
Both varieties may lead to success, 
but the quickest, easiest and best 
way of succeeding is to co-operate 
with other people, not to rule them. 

All ruling and bossing is danger- 
ous, because it creates friction and 
opposition. Every dictator, sooner 
or later, is beaten down by the law 
of retaliation. 

Why, then, do men plan and strive 
to become dictators? Usually be- 
cause they do not know how to 
organize and because their jobs are 
too large for them. 


Management and Manners 


When a man is overwhelmed with 
his job, he is obliged to bluff his way 
through. He does not want to con- 
fess his ignorance. He is not wise 
enough to ask for help. So he gives 
orders. He becomes a dictator. 

This is true of all sorts of men. 
It is true of cabbies and of kings. 
The less we know, the more we 
bully. 

The less a man knows, the less 
he wants to learn and the more he 
wants to swank. 

We can never get entirely away 
from dictatorship, either in manu- 
facturing or pctitics or anything else, 
but the less the better. Authority, 
after all, is like anger. It is neces- 
sary. It is indispensable in emer- 
gencies. But the more competent we 
are, the less we need to use it. 

A good many foremen are begin- 
ning to realize that it is a large part 
of management to be courteous to 
their workers. Good management 
means ‘good manners. 

To have authority over a roomful 
of workers does not mean being a 
bully or a shouter. In fact the man 
who becomes harsh and rough as 
soon as he has power, is not fit for 
his position. 

A foreman is in very many ways 
like a referee. He must give his 


By Herbert N. Casson 


people fair play. He must prevent 
fouls. He must enforce the rules. 

It is not easy to be a good referee, 
although it is very easy to be a bad 
one. A referee must have his eyes 
everywhere. He must notice. He 
must run the game correctly by his 
whistle. 

He must not be opposed to either 
team. He must not play favorites. 
Without a referee, there could be no 
game at all. That is a fact that many 
players forget. 

It goes without saying that a 
foreman must above all things have 
control of himself. He must not be 
temperamental. 

“Look out, lads, the boss has a 
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TC greatest engi- 
neering is the engi- 
neering of men,” said Stev- 
enson, one of the geniuses 
in that profession. The key 
to a successful plant is the 


way the foremen handle © 


the men. Give the men the 
leadership they need, deal 
the cards fairly, says Mr. 


Casson. The rest will take 
care of itself. 
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fit on this morning.” How often 
you hear that in mills and factories. 
Even foremen, patient long-suffering 
foremen, have fits once or twice a 
year. No doubt we all do, and you 
may have noticed that having a fit 
never does us any good. It costs us 
money. Worse still, it costs us 
friends and it costs us output. 


Business and Opera 


Business is not grand _ opera. 
Often, business is tragedy, but we 
must try to avoid being tragedians. 

Temperament is, usually, an ex- 
cuse for lack of sense and self-con- 
trol. It is temper, not temperament. 

Fits and outbursts of temper are 
destructive to the organization of any 
business. They are like sand under 
the hood of a motor car. They cre- 
ate friction, ill-will, disloyalty, bad 
work, loss of profit. The remedy for 
temperament is to take business in 
a sporting spirit, to take it as a game, 
and not as an ordeal. 

Recently, in a testing laboratory, 
I saw a number of bolts tested by a 


powerful press. Some bolts snapped 
at once, showing flaws in the steel. 
Others stood a fair strain and then 
collapsed. A few stood a terrific 
pressure before they yielded and 
broke. 

Every bolt has its breaking point, 
and the only way to find out is by 
test. The same thing can be said of 
every man, as well as every bolt. 
You and I have our breaking point, 
too. We can stand a certain amount 
and then we snap. 

Some men have flaws in their 
temperament and break easily. Others 
are like the best of steel; they endure 
terrific pressure without breaking. 
To stand up under strain is what 
tests the quality of both men and 
bolts. All of us are apt to forget 
that every employee has a right to 
be well managed. That is his first 
and greatest right, and no other right 
can be found to take its place. 


Real Leadership 


Every worker has the right to 
efficient leadership. And there is no 
more important fact than that output 
and quality depend more on manage- 
ment than on anything else. 

It is an easy and silly thing to 
blame the workers. They cannot 
tell the directors what the trouble is. 
Anyone, if he is mean enough, can 
call the workers hard names. He 
can libel them without any fear that 
they will hire a lawyer and prosecute 
him. 

But what good. does it do to blame 
the rank and file? If a battle is lost, 
we blame the general, and rightly, 
if the defeat could have been pre- 
vented. If a ship goes on the rocks, 
we blame the captain, not the crew. 
Not even if the crew has mutinied 
can the captain escape his responsi- 
bility. 

Just as ill-used iron develops rust, 
and ill-used wood develops rot, so 
every ill-used body of people devel- 
ops a Lenin and Trotsky. 

There are some industries in which 
bad management has prevailed for 
generations and where there has 
never been good feeling or good 
conditions. 

There is only one real solution and 
it is neither quick nor easy: Give 
the workers good management. Give 
them the competent, kindly, man-to- 
man leadership to which they have a 
right. Deal the cards fairly. There 
you have the solution in four words. 

A certain very competent Plant 
Manager has written out the follow- 
ing questions, by means of which a 
foreman can measure his ability to 
handle men. 


If you can answer “Yes” to at 
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least nine or ten of these questions, 
you can claim to be an efficient man- 
ager of men. 

1. Did you ever deliberately de- 
cide to break yourself of a habit, and 
succeed in doing so? 

2. Do you control your temper 
and not fly off the handle when 
things go wrong? 

3. Are you usually cheerful and 
free from grouchy spells? 

4. Do you think for yourself and 
not let the opinions of others unduly 
influence you? 

5. Do you keep your head in an 
emergency ? 

6. Do you remain calm when 
your own mistakes are pointed out 
to you? 

7. Do your men respect you and 
co-operate with you? 

8. Can you maintain discipline 
without often resorting to use of 
authority ? 

9. Have you ever been selected to 
take charge of a group of dissatis- 
fied men because of your ability to 
handle them? 

10. Can you adjust a difficulty 
and still retain the friendship of the 
person with whom you have dif- 
fered? 

11. Can you get men under you 
to do things without irritating them 
and causing them to be resentful of 
your authority? 

12. Are you patient when dealing 
with people who are hard to please? 

13. Can you meet opposition 
without becoming confused and 
saying things you wish afterwards 
you had not said? 

14. Can you make and retain 
friends easily ? : 

15. Do you make it a rule not to 
quarrel about petty things? 

16. When thrown with a group 
of strangers, do you adjust yourself 
easily? 

17. When interviewing subordi- 
nates, do you put them at ease? 

18. Are you able to express your 
own ideas without causing others to 
feel that you are overbearing or 
narrow-minded ? 

A plant is two-thirds human na- 
ture. As Stevenson once said: “The 
greatest engineering is the engineer- 
ing of men.” And a foreman has to 
handle strong, rough men, not boys 
nor weaklings. 

A foreman is a man-trainer. A 
foreman rises by training his work- 
ers. He must not be jealous of the 
skill of his men. The more skill the 
better for him. 





A Good Investment 


The Editor: 

Forses has proved one of the best 
investments I have ever made, and 
I have recommended it to many of 
my friends. 


FRANK H. DRAKE, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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| Pacific Coast Empire 








Glimpses of the 


A palm-embowered, where gaily painted macaws doze on 
their perches in the warmth of a summer day, with luncheon 


served in a garden amid a profusion of lovely blooms. . . . 


A plunge into a lazy sea, a joyous swim and then a rest upon 
the brown sands of a mile-long beach. . . . 


A monk, standing in the doorway of a mission nearly two cen- 


turies old, watches, across a rose garden, a stream of motor cars 
traveling a paved highway which was once the old El Camino Real 
and now, still bearing the original name, is part of a magnificent 


highway system extending from 


Like a huge beetle a tractor crawls 
through a field of grain which 
stretches away to the foothills of a 
mighty mountain range. 


In the mountains above, a deer, 
sensing the hunter’s presence, pauses, 
with head erect at the edge of a 
crystal lake, and a grouse goes rock- 
eting through the pihes. 


In an eddy of a swiftly rushing 
stream, a leaping trout strikes at a 
California Coachman, skillfully 
dropped by an angler just above a 
granite boulder... . 


Silver salmon shoulder their way 
up a broad river, crowding their 
fellows in flopping discomfiture 
clear of the water and upon a sand 


bar’s edge. 
Broad-hatted Japanese, working 


Mexico to Canada. 


between rows of a many-acre straw- 


berry patch. ... 


An impassive Chinese displays 
rare treasures of ivory and of gold 
embroidery to a visitor in an incense- 
scented shop. 


And throughout this land of in- 
finite charm and varied beauties, 
cities rear their skyscrapers within 
sight of the blue Pacific, where mer- 
chantmen travel to far lands to en- 
gage in world trade. 


With its many-sided activities, al- 
ways different, always interesting, 
the Pacific Coast Empire offers alike 
to manufacturer, business man, trav- 
eler, much of both pleasure and 
profit. 


For general information on the 
Pacific Coast or a definitely planned 
Coast trip, write 


‘Pacific Coast Empire Department 


OAKLAND, 


OAKLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


CALIFORNIA 
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Houston’s Ship Channel 


Leaders of 


America’s Foreign 
Trade 


UGE ocean-plying vessels, discharging and loading 
their cargoes, flying the flags of many nations, can 
be seen fifty miles inland from the Texas coastline. 

This viaduct to the Gulf is the $20,000,000 ship channel 
which has made Texas the second largest State in volume 
of foreign trade. 

When the traders of the seven seas met in that city re- 
cently for the largest of their fourteen successive annual 
conventions they made an inspection of the port develop- 
ment. They found the construction of a dredged and con- 
creted waterway, giving easy access to Buffalo Bayou and 
the Gulf of Mexico, had rushed the growth of a small in- 
land town to the status of a world port. “Our most 
valuable asset,’’ was the tribute of Mayor Oscar F. Hol- 
combe. | : 

As a result of the water borne commerce an extensive 
industrial development has taken place on the banks of the 
channel. Seventy-nine industries are flourishing: oil re- 
fineries, chemical works, flour mills, cement plants, grain 
elevators, fertilizer works, cotton compresses and ware- 
houses, steel fabricating plants, coal and oil bunkering sta- 
tions for ships. It is an example of the riches that for- 
eign trade brings to business in America. 

During the twelve-month season Houston has exported 
over 2,500,000 bales of cotton direct to the ports of the 
world. As a result of this growth, based on sound eco- 
nomic advantages following the port’s development from 
its humble beginnings, the city has created a skyscroper 
center, and the appurtenances of a modern city that will 
help entertain the thousands that will soon attend the Na- 
tional Democratic Convention. 

One of the active men in the development of the city as 
one of the gateways to the progressive Southwest is 5. 
Cullinan, formerly president of the Texas Company and 
organizer of the American Republics Corporation. He 
helped bring about the transformation of Buffalo Bayou to 
become a 50-mile waterway. His dynamic personality has 
made the State conscious of its future as a world port. 








John D. Ryan 











Julius H. Barnes 
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Will You Be Caught Holding 
the Stock Market Bag? 
(Continued from page 15) 


most unequestionably decline in a 
bear market. The bear fever is an 
aimost unknown quantity with the 
younger generation, but it is just as 
powerful as the bull fever and it is 
no respector of huge surpluses or 
splendid management. 

So much for the investment side 
of the market. It is dangerous. As 
for the speculative side—that is dan- 
gerous, too, but speculation implies 
a goodly degree of risk. 

The writer has painted a bleak, 
black picture, perhaps, but it is in- 
tended as merely a warning. As we 
stated at the beginning, we hold no 
brief for an immediate crash in 
stock prices. There is still plenty of 
ammunition for the bull contingent, 
and brokers’ loans may go up another 
billion or so, Radio may cross 300, 
General Motors may get to 500. 
Wright Aeronautical may jump to 
250 and others to equally dizzy 
heights. 

There may be tremendous further 
profits to be gleaned from the pres- 
ent bull market. But they are for 
speculative funds only. And for 
most average persons in comfortable 
circumstances, not more than 25 per 
cent. of total capital should be con- 
sidered for such purposes. 

A bull market in its final stages 
ignores all warnings, ignores all ef- 
forts at sanity, ignores everything 
but a blind mania for quick profits. 

It ignores them to the breaking 
point—sometimes until long after 
conservative heads think the limit of 
endurance has been reached. 

But it never ignores them for ever. 





When men are rightly occupied, 
their amusement grows out of their 
work, as the color petals out of a 
fruitful flower; when they are faith- 
fully helpful and compassionate, all 
their emotions are steady, deep, per- 
petual and vivifying to the soul as 
is the natural pulse to the body.— 


John Ruskin. 
* * * 


! am always skeptical about men 
who talk of how hard they work. If 
they had a little more talent and skill, 
perhaps they would not have to work 
so hard.—Nathan. 


*x* * * 


Indispensable 
The Editor: 

We have been readers of Forses 
for several years and, especially with 
the writer, it has become almost in- 
dispensable. 

It is without question the best 
Magazine of its type that is published 
to-day. 

R. G. CARRIER, Treasurer, 
Federal Drop Forge Co., 
Lansing, Mich. 


Your European Itinerary 
should include 


ENGLAND 
oe) 
SCOTLAND 


Where your own language iS spoken 


Besides this, these countries teem with historic and 
romantic places of interest, such as Ely, Cam- 


bridge, Norwich, Boston, York and Edinburgh 


Roman Remains, Seaside Resorts, Inland Spas, 
Golf Centres, Dales, Moors, Scotland’s Moun- 
tains, Lochs and Enchanting Scenery 


Your tour can be made more enjoyable by a 


trin in the FLYING SCOTSMAN 
if you travel by 


5. INE. RE. 


Plan well in advance by sending now for FREE LITERATURE 
—Write to: — 


H.J. KETCHAM, General Agent, London &@North 
Eastern Railway, 311 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 








LONDON & 
NORTH EASTERN 
RAILWAY 
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Forbes Time-Saving News 


A Digest 


for 


Busy Business Men 








r NRUE to its seasonal 
reputation the past 
month has been one of 

good expansion in most lines, 

and while there is no basis for 

a “boom” in business the 

proverbial month of the 

“Spring pick-up” finds indus- 

try and merchandising consid- 

erably ahead of the previous 
month and at the highest levels 
for the current year. 

The open winter laid the 
foundations for satisfactory 
revival and the early Spring 
weather has abetted such ex- 
pansion, with outdoor work 
far ahead of last year. 

An early Easter has also 
worked for higher current 
comparisons with 1927 results. 
Weather conditions were fa- 
vorable to holiday shopping 
and retail department store 
sales are understood to have 
been better this year than for 








The News Box 


Rail Net Best in Three Years...... 52 
Another Discount Rate Advance?... 
Bremen Makes East-to-West Flight 56 
Silk Exchange for New York...... 59 
Gold Exports Continue............ 
Winter Wheat Condition Poorest in 
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Eastern Trunk Line Merger........ 
Switzerland Recovers Prosperity... 62 
Schedule of Presidential Primaries.. 60 
Russia’s Gold to Germany. . 
Senate Votes Farm Relief.......... 
Mexico to Reduce Army........... 
Oil Output Still Declining.......... 
Austria’s Trade Unfavorable....... 
Floating Airdromes for Ocean Land- 
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The automobile industry js 
still running close to capacity 
but there appears to have come 
at least a temporary halt in 
the rapid increase of produc. 
tion schedules in progress 
since February. It appears 
that at least some producers 
are beginning to catch up in 
orders. There are no signs of 
any early falling off in out 
put, however, and April may 
be expected to set up a new 
high for the present year. 


high levels though in this case 
there has been a slightly more 


62 noticeable drop from _ peak 
58 conditions. 
62 The Corporation is still at 


around 90 per cent. of capacity, 
the independents at around 8 
and the average for the in- 
dustry is estimated about 8 














several seasons past. 


HE chain store and mail order houses also report 

even heavier gains in new business than in previous 
average years and 33 chain store systems have set up a 
new record for the month of March. Gains in the in- 
dividual systems range as high as 50 per cent. with the 
average increase for the first quarter of 1928 showing an 
advance of nearly 20 per cent., while March sales aver- 
aged 30 per cent. above the same month of last year. 











Net Profits Make Best Showing in 
About a Year. Picture Changing to 
Brighter Prospects. Loree’s 
Trunk Line 


ET railway operating income of the 

Class I railroad systems for the 
month of February this year was consider- 
ably higher than early individual reports 
had indicated and the final figure is $70,- 
064,000, a gain of $13,000,000 over the 
first month of 1928, and an advance of 
negligible proportion over the $70,045,000 
reported in February of last year. 

The gain for February of 1928 over the 
previous year is but a small fraction of 
one per cent., and if it had not been for 
the extra day in February of this year, 
the profit figure would unquestionably 
have been slightly lower instead of slightly 
higher than in 1927. 








of 1927. 


Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
February net for Class I roads has made 
the best comparison with the previous year 
seen in just about a year, with the single 
exception of last November. And in a 
single month the reports of railway profits 
have gone from the lowest in a corres- 
ponding month for three years, to the 
highest in three years. 
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INDEX of oe LOADINGS 
1926 








— 1927 
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per cent. 
The Corporation has re 


ported a small drop in unfilled advance orders. It is the first 
reaction in these monthly figures since September of last 
year but was a smaller drop than anticipated in the trade 
and with the exception of the previous month the latest 
figures are the highest reported in just about two years. 
Business failures are somewhat higher in number, but f 
lower in liabilities, than in the corresponding period f 


B* beating out February of 1927 by its : 
slight margin the month in 1928 sets | 
a new high record for Class I earnings in | 


February since that month in 1924, and 
with that single exception, is the best net 
for any corresponding month in the his- 
tory of the railroads. 

Car Loadings Up 

Car loadings have also made much more 
pleasant reading than during most of last 
year though totals are still running behind 
1927. The figures have held fairly steady 
at around 950,000 cars per week dur- 
ing most of March and the early part of 
April compared with weekly loadings 
which ran around a million cars in the 
corresponding periods of last year. 

It is notable, however, that the latest 
figures, while below the record loadings of 
1927, are still with that exception the 
highest ever reported for domestic railroad 
systems at this season. Last year was 
also an unusual one in March for loadings 
were unduly inflated by coal loadings i 
anticipation of the bituminous strike. 
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HE steel classification is J 
62 also running at continued 
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STIMATES of car demands for the 
second quarter by the Shippers’ Ad- 
yisory Boards are always interesting as 
they are usually pretty reliable indexes of 
future loadings. For the second quarter 
of 1928 the estimates call for slightly over 
9,000,000 cars, in 29 important commodi- 
ties, an increase of about 325,000 cars over 
the second quarter of last year. 
Important events in the history of East- 
ern railroading have been going on for 


several months but it has been difficult to 


penetrate the cloak of secrecy thrown 
about the meetings and decisions of the 
powers fighting out the Eastern trunk line 
war. 

Loree Gives In 


It seems pretty well established, how- 


ever, that Mr. Loree, after tremendous 


pressure and some hostages, has given up 
his fight for a fifth trunk line and that 
the four now established have worked out 
merger plans affecting from five to ten 


billion dollars of railway valuation. It 


is reported that Mr. Loree’s Delaware & 
Hudson has been assured of access to the 
West and he has been otherwise appeased. 














Interest Rates Firm Up Sharply as 


Gold Exports Continue. Brokers 
Loans at New Record High 
HE most notable characteristic of the 
past month in the financial field has 
been the unseasonal firmness in the money 
and credit situation. April is usually 
looked upon as a month when money may 
be expected to work gradually lower to 
the easiest levels seen in the year but this 


past April has just reversed the movement 
and has set up the highest credit levels 
seen in well over a year. 


2 Wks. Year 
Ruling Ago Ago 
Call money............ 5% 44% 412% 
60-90 day time ....... 4% 4% 4% 
Commercial paper ... 4% 4% o 
New York rediscount. 4 4 4 


It has been felt among many financial 
and banking authorities for some time, and 
here expressed in previous issues, that the 
underlying trend in credit conditions was 
distinctly indicative of firmer conditions. 
Such firming up began to manifest itself 
about six weeks ago but instead of giving 
way to the usual easy tendency in April 
the situation has been gradually working 
firmer. 


Firmer Credit 


HE stringency came to at least an 

intermediate peak around the middle 
of the past month when call money got 
up. to 6 per cent., and time funds were 
quoted at 5 per cent., with corresponding 
firmness in the other credit mediums. 

The 6 per cent. renewal rate set a new 
high record since the first week of 1927, 
and with this exception and a few days in 
1926, is the highest call rate we have seen 
for about five years. The 5 per cent. quo- 
tations for time money are the highest 
price asked for this credit instrument thus 
far in 1928. Rates for all accommoda- 
tions have eased off considerably since the 
peak but the general situation in credit is 
still distinctly strong from a seasonal and 
comparative standpoint. 

One of the factors leading to the stiffer 
conditions of credit is unquestionably the 
continued exportation of gold from this 
country. March exports through the Port 
of New York alone amounted to over 
$93,000,000 which set up a new high 


53 


monthly record. Of this total, however, 
about $36,000,000 had previously been ear- 
marked so the theoretical loss for March 
was less than $57,000,000. 


HE net loss for March is therefore 

short of the record exports in the 
two final months of last year but is still 
the highest in many years, with those two 
exceptions. The import movement of gold 
into New York was negligible during 
March. 

Since beginning of the export movement 
of gold last September this country has 
lost over $300,000,000 of the precious 
metal and the month just ending will also 
add its quota though it is not anticipated 
that April exports will run nearly as 
large as those of the previous month. 


Record Brokers’ Loans 


After a rather mysterious lag in the 
forward march of brokers’ loans, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board, at a 
time when security prices were making 
rapid gains, the jump apparently came all 
at once. The figures had been creeping 
up slowly until around the middle of the 
past month when they suddeniy spurted 
up with an increase of more than $150,- 
000,000 in a single week. Advances since 
then have again been slow but the totals 
are at a new high record for all time at 
around four billion dollars. 

Likewise the New York Stock Ex- 
change has reported a monthly gain of 
$318,000,000 in brokers’ loans to a new 
high record for all time at $4,640,000,000. 


W ITH the distinctly firmer situation 
in the outside money market there 
has been renewed talk of another increase 
in the New York bank rate following Bos- 
ton and Chicago increases. Some justifica- 
tion is to be found in the rather swift 
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Marks of 
Understanding 


Progress in business, as in any other 
activity, is the natural expression of Un- 
derstanding. 





Better business is the result of knowing 
human and material conditions—it’s the 
mark of facts and figures. Larger profit is 
the mark of foresight and control. Loss 
and waste mark avoidable incidents—or 
accidents. While the sincere desire of 
American business to serve efficiently and 
well is the most enlightening mark of all— 
the mark of human understanding. 








“‘Understanding”’ Business is the mark 
of Modern Accountancy. Exact, well de- 
fined and clearly defining, its application 
is the check mark of modern progress. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
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Merchandising 
Stocks 


5c to $1 Stores 
Grocery Distributors 
Mail Order Companies 


We have again prepared a sum- 
mary of significant and com- 
parative figures regarding the 
above stocks which we will send 
upon request. 


Newburger, Henderson 
and Loeb 


Members New York and 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 


1512 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 
100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Private wires to New 
Orleans, Chicago and 
principal points 
throughout the 
South. 








Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and principal commodity Exchanges 


60 Beaver Street New York 
Fenner & Beane Bldg. — New Orleans 
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advance in rediscounts of the member 
banks during the past month. 

If they continue to go up as rapidly in 
the future some action toward a higher 
rate would be in order, but meanwhile jt 
is felt that the Federal Reserve authori. 
ties will strive to keep interest rates low 
until refunding of the Third Liberty Loan 
bonds is completed toward the close of 
this year. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
continue to increase and are currently 
running from four to five million dollars 
ahead of the corresponding weeks last 
year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


1928 1 

Bee WOE ccsisvcccves $12,048,085,000 $8,747.548,000 
SO er ere 945,268,000 473,000 
Philadelphia .......... 699,119,000 642,213.00 
REL xincace ssaeaes :629,000 851,085,000 
ee Perr 351,776,000 362, 

MEE, Scdsnccaarcmans 314,106,000 329,670,000 
SND 65s sakdewhcaaes 1,840,185,000 1,454,395,000 
Be SMD. cccneexsscane 345,330,000 317,000 
Minneapolis ........... 188,897,000 158,323,000 
mammes Cy .ccescssc 331,744,000 323,148,000 
MEE. Antena éecauccaute 175,955,000 170,399,000 























Commodities in Strongest Advance 
Since Last Year. Wheat Leads 
Grain Prices Upward. Indexes 

at New Highs 

TS upward movement which got 
under way around the latter part of 

March in general commodity prices has 

continued during nearly all of the past 

month and seems to have gained headway 
as it continued. 

Practically all of the important staple 
commodities have participated in the for- 
ward movement and general quotations 
have shown the largest gain during the 
past month that has been recorded in 
nearly a year. 


Month Year 

Latest Prev. rev. 

Dur'se. Indet .vccsscss 195.415 193.788 183.087 

Bradstreet’s .......... 13.4161 13.3409 12.5309 
Bureau of Labor..... 96.0 96.4 96.6 


Most of the more reliable monthly in- 
dexes of commodity prices agree on higher 
figures in their latest reports but the ad- 
vance is most noticeable in the Dun Index 
which has scored a gain of nearly 1% 
points and now stands at the highest 
level in over two years and the highest 


figure for any corresponding month since 
1920. 


Indexes at New High 


The weekly indexes are slightly less 
regular but continue to show a forward 
trend. The Irving Fisher wholesale price 
index of 200 representative commodities 
based on the 1926 average has once more 
recovered to about 99 which is not only 
the highest thus far in the current year 
but is the highest figure attained since 
1926. 


i Roe general commodity advance has 
been led by the grains which have 
been under almost constant buying de- 
mand throughout the past month on a 
combination of bullish news from Europe 
and poor reports on the winter wheat crop 
in this country. Wheat has been the out- 
standing strong factor and shows an ad- 
vance of 10 cents per bushel in the past 
few weeks, the most rapid gain made by 
such an important commodity thus far im 
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Frigidaire is 
the powerful automatic 
refrigerator 


Every Frigidaire, of whatever size, is 
equipped with a cooling unit power- 
ful enough, sturdy enough, and big 
enough to keep food cold and fresh 


and to freeze ice quickly, at all times, 
and under all conditions. This means 
dependability, especially when outside 


temperatures are excessively high and 
you need refrigeration most. 


{ The combination of many factors have “er f 
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Frigidaire the choice of more buyers than 
all other electric refrigerators combined 





Frigidaire is economical in Frigidaire is quiet 
the use of current 
” Frigidaire food shelves are at a 


Frigidaire is adaptable to every convenient, comfortable height 


home and commercial use es 
Frigidaire is a Product 


of General Motors 
Frigidaire household cabinets 


are artistically beautiful Frigidaire is low in price 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dayton, Ohio 


FRIGIDAIRE 


PRODUCT GENERAL MOTORS 
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Associated System 


Founded in 1852 


NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS 
650,000 
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73% Growth in Customers 


In 1920 the properties now in the Associated System 
had 345,613 customers. Today there are over 600,000 cus- 
tomers. This is the normal growth of the same properties 
over the entire period. 


The steadiness of this growth (see chart) from year to 
year, including 1921 with its unusual business depression, 
indicates the remarkable stability of a diversified gas and 
electric system. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Write for our Annual Report “F” 


New York 





61 Broadway 
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Among the metals, steel prices are hold- 
ing quite firm at the new high levels. 
established earlier in the year with a good 
demand for second quarter delivery. 
Heavy melting steel scrap has been ad- 
vanced another 50 cents per ton at Pitts- 
burgh with the most recent quotations. 
from $14.50 to $15.50 per ton. 























UNFILLED ORDERS of 
U.S. STEEL CORP 
( MILLIONS 9 TONS) 
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The miscellaneous metals have also been 
strong and practically all of these classi- 
fications show good gains over quotations 
a few weeks ago. The only exception to 
the forward movement is tin which has 
dropped back about $1 per pound since the 
middle of April. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 
2Wks. Year 
Wheat, September ...... 


Corn, September ......... 1.04 1.03% .80 
Oats, September ........ 514 .47 44 
Cotton, Mid. December. 19.30 18.80 15.20 
EE Se Ee ae 7.85 7.60 7.20 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio........ 15 16% «16 
INES CRSOREES, .occsesiocecivs d 0585 .06 
Bee, amily .c..ciscsee 31.00 32.00 22.00 
Bm, Ze Pith. on .ccesecss 20.25 20.25 22.75 
Steel, Pittsburgh ....... 33.00 33.00 33.00 
MEY icaiccseaienacisee acon 6.10 6.00 7.25 
WE edccsccawinccoakaces 14.25 14.12 13.00 
Zinc, E. St. Louis ...... 5.73 5.70 6.40 
NESE ERS ee eee 51.88 52.88 68.00 
Rubber, December ....... .19 18 41 
Crude Oil, Mid-cont. ... 1.22 1.22 1.07 
Oe ae ol? 17 19 




















German Plane Attempt at East-to- 
West Crossing Is Successful. Air- 
dromes to Be Tested for Ocean 
Landing 


A LITTLE less than a full year after 
Colonel Charles Lindbergh demon- 
strated that the Atlantic Ocean was not 
an impenetrable barrier to non-stop air 
flight from America to Europe, three in- 
trepid souls from the Old World have 
demonstrated that the non-stop flight from 
East to West is not impossible of achieve- 
ment. 

After flying first from Berlin to Dublin 
and after two weeks of anxious waiting 
for favorable weather conditions Captain 
Herman Koehl, Commandant James E. 
Fitzmaurice and Baron Guenther von 
Huenefeld, took off for America in their 
huge Junkers, single-motored monoplane 
and landed on the Labrador Coast about 
40 hours later. 


it Mee successful flight westward across 
the Atlantic followed three previous 
attempts, which ended in mysterious 
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tragedy. Last summer Nungesser and 
Coli were lost and later Princess Lowen- 
stein- Wertheim, Hamilton and Minchen. 
And in March of this year Captain Hinch- 
cliffe and Lady Mackay were also lost in 
the attempted crossing. 

The feat ranks perhaps next to Lind- 
bergh’s epochal one-man performance in 
the history of aviation and may easily 
go down as the most important flight of 
1928. The plane and two of its occupants 
are German while Fitzgerald, the co-pilot, 
is one of the crack flyers of Ireland. 

Somewhat eclipsed by the brilliance 
of the Bremen’s feat is the new speed 
record recently set up by Major De Ber- 
nardi at Venice, Italy. Flying the regu- 
lation 10-kilometer course at Lido, he set 
up the new record of 513 kilometers, or 
318.6 miles, per hour. This is a new 
world record for hydro-airplanes and 
beats Major Bernardi’s former record, 
which he established last November, by 
35 kilometers per hour. 


French Globe Flight Ends 


HE French round-the-world flyers, 

Costes and Lebrix, have reached their 
homeland and completed their world cir- 
cuit. The long-distance airmen made 
amazing time across Asia in their last 
burst of speed to break previous records 
for the flight. 

Formation of a company to manufacture 
and place his newly invented ocean land- 
ing fields is announced by E. R. Arm- 
strong, engineer for the Du Pont Com- 
pany of Delaware. Tests have been 
conducted for some time with small models 
and it is now intended to place a full- 
size seadrome about 300 miles off the 
American coast for further testing pur- 
poses. 

The seadromes will offer a large float- 
ing platform for the landing and take- 
off of airplanes in mid-ocean and may 
revolutionize trans-Atlantic aviation if 
successful. 

















Cotton Market Shows Gradual Ad- 
vance. Wheat Takes Largest Jump 
in Months on Poor Winter 
Wheat Showing 


ONDITIONS in the cotton market 

have been generally constructive as 
regards the price tendency and both for- 
eign and domestic reports have combined 
to hold the market strong during prac- 
tically all of the past month. The ad- 
vance has not been spectacular but has 
been rather a gradual but steady upward 
movement which has carried most options 
up to the highest prices thus far in 1928. 


Cotton Prices Advance 


Egyptian cotton has had a strong ad- 
vance during the past month and cotton 
stocks in Liverpool and Manchester have 
been growing steadily smaller. Such cir- 
cumstances account for the strength in 
British cotton trading and that in turn 
partly accounts for the strength in the 
American market. 


HEAT has been by far the most 
spectacular feature in the Chicago 
grain markets during April and has scored 


the most rapid gains in many months. 


Traders in the Chicago Pit have hailed 
the advance as due not so much to specu- 
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‘“Whatis 3 
back of these bonds?” 


When you buy bonds from The National City 
Company you get something more than dependable 
income and adequate security of principal. You get 
a broad choice of issues, and personal contact with 
bond men well qualified to help you select suitable 

: offerings; you get quick service through a chain of 
investment offices in over fifty leading American 
cities, offices interconnected by thousands of miles of 
private wires; you get ready access to up-to-date 
information on your various bond holdings; and, 
finally, you get the broad benefits which come from OT meee list of 
dealing with an organization having a background ey oF sae 
of over a century of financial experience and main- ye pa ear 
taining close contact with investment conditions be sent jee request. 
throughout the world. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices or representatives in the principal cities of the United States, Canada, Europe, 
China, Japan, India, Australia, South America, Central America and the West Indies. 
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E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 
(Incorporated 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $115,000,000 
Two Rector Street New York 
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the shire of Sea Kings 


Turn back the pages of history 
and ramble through glorious 
Devon with Drake, Hawkins, 
Frobisher and Raleigh. Live 
over Devon’s dream of ancient 
greatness when the bold adven- 
turers of the sea, in pointed 
beards and starched ruffs, roamed 
the towns and coasts. 


From Lands End to London the 
smiling pathway of the Great Western 
Railway leads you through a hundred 
and one of the thrilling episodes of 
English history and legend. Smuggler’s 
caves, summer resorts alive and laugh- 
ing, the enchanted Lorna Doone and 
Thomas Hardy country, the homes of 
American pioneers and olden Athel- 
ney where a king’s ears were boxed 
for burning cakes. 


Enjoythe quaintness and hospitality 
of Devon and the West Countrie via 
Plymouth—where the language, cus- 
toms and ideals are the same as yours. 


Guide No. 11 containing maps 
and illustrations will be gladly 
sent to you on application, 


K. W. C. GRAND, General Agent 
Great Western Railway 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


OF ENGLAND AND WALES 
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lation as to continued strengthening of the 
underlying situation and have termed the 
movement reminiscent of an “old fashioned 
bull market” in wheat. 

The most direct cause for the strength 
in the wheat market has been the latest 
report of the Department of Agriculture 
which estimates average condition of 
winter wheat as of April Ist at only 68.8 
per cent. of normal compared with 86 per 
cent. at the close of last year, 85 per cent. 
a year ago and 82 per cent. for an average 
of the last ten years. 
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The latest report shows a decline in 
condition of winter wheat of 17 points 
since the last report in December. This 
compares with an average decrease between 
these reports of only about 2 points in the 
last ten years and is one of the most 
unfavorable changes reported on wheat 
conditions in many years. 

Since the beginning of the Department 
of Agriculture’s records the April Ist 
condition of the winter wheat crop has 
only twice fallen below the 1928 figure. 
The previous low records were made in 
1917 and 1925. 


Wheat Condition Poor 
M OST of the reduction has taken place 
in the Ohio Valley states where 
soft red winter wheat is grown. Reports 
from that section confirm earlier indica- 
tions of extremely low conditions and 
heavy abandonment of acreage. 

The winter wheat area as reported by 
sixteen important producing countries for 
the current season is more optimistic, for 
it shows over 137,000,000 acres planted, 
a gain of about 3% per cent. over the 
132,000,000 acres set aside for winter wheat 
in the same sixteen countries last year. 
This report does not include Russia, 
whose winter wheat acreage is estimated 
about 2 per cent. higher than in 1927. 
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Crude Oi] Output Continues Decline. 
Britain Cancels Stevenson Rubber 
Restrictions. New Silk Exchange 
for N. Y. 
 aghler agence cilia decline in do- 
mestic production of crude petroleum 
continues and although the drop has never 
assumed spectacular proportions its move- 
ment is slow but sure. 

Crude output in the United States for 
the latest week available is estimated at 
a daily average of 2,395,000 barrels ac- 
cording to the report of American Pe- 
troleum Institute. This is a decline of a 
little more than 17,000 barrels per day 
from the preceding week and a drop of 
over 80,000 barrels per day from the 
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D. éC c pats Guided by Radio Compan Signal 


To Lovers of Sea, Sky and Drifting Clouds: 


Summer is just around the corner, and 
it is in order to suggest a cruise on the 
Great Lakes as part of your vacation. 


We would be pleased to help you lan 
an outing of two, four, six or eight eed 
duration on the Lower Lakes, and wine 
you with pictures and descriptions of 
pleasant places: Niagara Falls, Mackinac 
Island, and others. 


If you contemplate an automobile tour, 
plan to make part of the journey by boat. 
Our overnight service between Buffalo 
and Detroit; Cleveland and Detroit, is 
used extensively by automobilists. If you 
desire a longer voyage our line between 
Cleveland and Chicago, via Detroit, 
Mackinac Islandand St.lgnace, willappeal 
to you. Dancing, concerts, radio enter- 
tainments, deck games on shipboard— 
not a dull moment. 


A. A. SCHANTZ, President. 














Fares: Buffalo to Detroit, $5; Cleveland to 
Detroit, $3; meals and berth extra, For the 
Chicago-Mackinac pe tours fares given are 
for the round ad trip. and include every expense on 
steamers: io to Mackinac Island, $49; to 
ge £0» oo a to Mackinac Island, 
$41.50; to rey ‘0, $71. Detroit to Mackinac 
Island, * $30; to Chicago, 20. Stopovers at Mack- 
inac Islend and other ports. iy reservations. 
address E. H. McCracken, G. P. A., Detroit and 
Cleveland "Navigation Co., Detroit, ‘Mich. 


Fast freight service on all divisions at low rates. 
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corresponding week of last year when 
daily production averaged 2,478,000 bar- 
rels. The record high was set in the week 
ended July 30, 1927 at an average output 
of 2,586,000 barrels per day. 


OMESTIC gasoline consumption has 
D already begun to increase rather 
substantially and the latest monthly figure 
shows an increase of 8 per cent. over the 
previous month and nearly 16 per cent. 
over the corresponding month of last year. 

Gasoline prices have been rather gener- 
ally higher during the past month and 
while no official increase has been made 
in the general market for crude petroleum 
the entire situation is admittedly much 
stronger than it has been in nearly a year. 


British End Restriction 


UBBER—By far the most important 

news in this commodity classification 
thus far in 1928 has been the recent 
announcement in the House of Commons 
by Prime Minister Baldwin that the 
Stevenson law will cease to function at 
the close of 1928. On November Ist of this 
year the restrictions on the export of 
rubber from British Malaya Peninsula and 
Ceylon will be removed. 

The aetion of the British government 
had been somewhat anticipated as a re- 
sult of the recent investigation by a special 
committee appointed by the House of 
Commons to study the rubber situation. 

The news did not come as a complete 
surprise, therefore, and the unfavorable 
effect had been largely discounted in the 
previous decline of a month or two ago. 
Since the announcement prices have 
steadied up somewhat but are still not 
far from the lowest levels seen in several 
years. 

Sugar Rumors 


UGAR—There has been a_ consider- 

able feeling of uncertainty in this 
market in the fear that Cuban sugar re- 
striction may be cancelled since the Stev- 
enson law has apparently failed in the 
rubber field. President Machado has is- 
sued a rather indefinite statement regarding 
the situation in which he intimates that 
plans may be changed at any time but 
trade authorities do not anticipate deser- 
tion of the restriction plan at this time. 
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S ILK—Two separate movements have 

recently gotten under way at about 
the same time for the formation of a 
Silk Exchange in New York City. Ap- 
parently members affiliated with the New 
York Cotton Exchange had been planning 
for some time to open such a silk market 
but the matter was brought to a head by 
the chartering of the National Raw Silk 
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Luck and Guesses 


No business progresses without 


some luck and some guessing. 
But no business progresses if it 
depends on either. Most alert 
executives have learned to mis- 
trust guesses as to property val- 
ues and depreciation. They rely, 
instead, on American Appraisals. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 


GOMPANY 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 





























Albany Perforated 
Wrapping Paper Company 


(Ticker abbreviation: A N W) 


Circular on request 


Hartshorne, Fales & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 Broadway New York 
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BUY THESE 
STOCKS NOW? 


Wis have just published a Special 
Analysis of an under-valued stock 
which should advance substantially from 
present levels. This is a bargain stock 
and should be bought at once. 

This Special Analysis will be sent to you 
free of charge. In addition, we shall be 
glad to send copies of our regular Stock 
Market Bulletins, which discuss the 
profit or loss possibilities in over 25 
different securities. Numbered among 
these stocks are: 





U. S. Rubber Murray Corporation 

Willys Overland Erie 

International Paper May Department Stores 

Associated Dry Goods Gimbel 

Continental Can Consolidated Gas 

Goodrich Victor Talking Machine 

Graham Paige Wright Aeronautical 

A. Byers National Dairy Products 
Simply send your name and address and 
the above mentioned Bulletins will be 
sent to you without cost or obligation. 
Also an interesting book called “MAK- 
ING MONEY IN STOCKS.” Just ad- 
dress Investment Research Bureau, Div. 
260, Auburn, New York. 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU 








You Come to 
Atlanta 


you will find the South’s Supreme Hotel, 
the Atlanta Biltmore, ‘““Where Southern 
Hospitality Flowers.” Located in a 
four-acre park, free from traffic noises, 
immediately accessible to theatrical, 
business and shopping centers. 

R 

A Bowman Biltmore Institution 
t 
Rates from $3.50 
R 


Golf for Biltmore guests. 


Jno. McEntee Bowman, Pres. Wm. Candler, Vice-Pres. 
H. B. Judkins, Manager W. C. Royer, Asso. -Mgr. 





Forbes urges its investor-readers to do business with firms 
represented in its pages, thus avoiding the pitfalls of doing 
business with unreliable firms. 
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Exchange, the latter affiliated indirectly 
with the New York Rubber Exchange. 
Efforts are being made to bring the two 
factions together at an early date in the 
establishment of one large trading market 
for raw silk futures. 
































Congress Gets Busy. 
Farm Relief Bill. 
Postal Cut Bill. 


Primaries 


Senate Passes 
House Passes 


Presidential 





we only a few weeks left before 
the scheduled adjournment of Con- 
gress that august body is turning out 
work at a greater speed than previously 
and has finally accomplished some impor- 
tant legislation. 
The Senate has passed the McNary 
farm relief bill by a vote of 53 to 23. 
The equalization fee clause was retained 
and if it passes the House there is the 
probability of a Presidential veto. The 
Senate has also sent to the Howse the 
Jones-Reid flood control bill which is an- 
other measure that may easily be vetoed 
by the President unless the House cuts 
down the expenditures a good deal and the 
reductions are accepted by the Senate. 
Mr. Coolidge has intimated that he con- 
siders the cost under the present bill en- 
tirely too heavy to meet his approval. 
Postal Reduction 

¥ fens House has passed the Griest bill 

which calls for reduction of postal rates 
on second, third and fourth class mail mat- 
ter. The second class rates proposed on 
magazines and newspapers are those pre- 
viously in effect during 1921. The cuts 
would increase the postal deficit about 
$14,000,000 to over $40,000,000 a year. 

Tax reduction is still indefinite and not 
progressing very fast. The Senate com- 
mittee has voted to report a bill cutting 
the corporation income tax rate from its 
present figure of 13% per cent. to only 12 
per cent. Republicans favor a total cut 
in the income tax of around $200,000,000, 
the Democrats want a reduction of nearer 
$300,000,000, and the Treasury attitude is 
that the cut should not be more than about 
$180,000,000. It is by no means certain 
that any final tax reduction will be passed 
before the summer adjournment of Con- 
gress. 

Coming Primaries 
HERE have been claims that Hoover 

already has enough delegates com- 
mitted to his side to assure him of the 
Republican nomination for President at 
the June convention but a recent survey 
purports to show that he has not many 
more than 300 delegates which is far from 
a majority. The results of this tabula- 
tion give Hoover 313 delegates and Low- 
den about 200. Over 300 are reported 
doubtful while 260 are set to “draft 
Coolidge.” 

Presidential primaries for the coming 
month are scheduled as follows: 


nee Boo -.s co ahs Gheeeen 1S ak enapets California 
MEMREE Cla chan d-itp eae stem mbeanen meson Marylan 
MNES chads nce Lace a asadauusatecetosat Alabama 
ME on ct te De ete he dak Toe wa biome Indiana 
PORE 65 ins 560 ctainas:t Anh cence es New Jersey 
BCL APRON) 25.. Oregon 
MMR phx CRNA G ks acd avcet Gam cciek ...South Dakota 

ES awaats ceicigune thsi sein nator West Virginia 


In the Democratic ranks Governor Al- 
fred Smith, of New York, is being put 
forward as nominee for that party at the 





June convention. 
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| ‘CONSUMERS’ CREDIT 


The part it plays in marketing merchandise 








N ADDITION to its Annual Report and Quarterly State- 
H = of Earnings, General Motors issues special 
* booklets from time to time for the information of its 
“ stockholders, employees, dealers and the public gener- 
d ally. Many of the principles and policies outlined in 
: these booklets apply to other businesses. 


The subject of instalment selling is of special in- 


terest not only to bankers and business men but to 





everyone who has to do with the distribution and 
marketing of merchandise wherein consumers’ credit 
plays a part. 

General Motors has, therefore, issued a booklet 
entitled INSTALMENT SELLING —a study in 


consumers’ credit with special reference to the auto- 








mobile industry. This is a resumé of the research by 


Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman, McVickar Professor A copy of this booklet entitled 


2 : P . P INSTALMENT SELLING, which has 
of Political Economy, Columbia University, which just been issued, together with the 


| covered fifteen months’ study and included every phase series of booklets issued by General 
? ; ; ; ; ; : Motors to its stockholders, will be 
of business in which instalment selling is a factor. mailed if a request is directed 


to Department A-5 General 
Motors Corporation, Broadway 
résumé gives the salient points. at 57th Street, New York City. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


A car for every purse and purpose” 
CHEVROLET * PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE » OAKLAND 
BUICK + LaSALLE * CADILLAC ¢ All with Body by Fisher 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS * YELLOW CABS and COACHES 


The whole report embraces two large volumes: this 


FRIGIDAIRE —The Electric Refrigerator DELCO-LIGHT Electric Plants 
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no dull evenings -- 


no dull sundays-- 
e * 
radio in 


every room ! 


Alone in a strange city—for an eve- 
ning or a week-end—you'll say that 
this newest Statler service is “the 
best ever!” 

You can enjoy the radio without 
leaving your quiet Statler room. 
Choice of two carefully selected pro- 
grams available. And there is no 
charge, of course. 

To make sure of a pleasant week- 
end— plan your trip so as to be ina 
Statler over Sunday. 


There are Statler Hotels in: 
BOSTON + BUFFALO (Betel Statler and 


Hotel Buffalo 


CLEVELAND +; DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS + NEW YORK = Pennsylvania, 


Statler-Operated 


Hotels Statler 


7,700 ROOMS WITH BATH AND RADIO RECEPTION. 
FIXED, UNCHANGING RATES POSTED IN ALL ROOMS. 
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German Trade Improves. Austrian 
Balance Unfavorable. Mexico to 
Reduce Army. Russian Gold 
to Germany 


G REAT BRITAIN —Industry has 
achieved a moderate recovery though 
conditions are reported still far from 
prosperous in most lines. The Bank of 
England continues to gain gold, Sterling 
holds strong and there are rumors of 
further shipments of gold from the 
United States. Money conditions are 
somewhat easier and _ speculative stock 
issues have had a moderate-sized “boom.” 


German Trade Improves 


Onna cgi ipnee foreign trade pic- 
ture is still rather mixed. The ex- 
port movement is undoubtedly showing 
improvement as regards textiles and iron 
goods, especially the latter due to the 
efforts of exporters to make up for a 
slump in domestic demand for steel. 

Full trade returns for the latest month 
show the first material improvement in 
over a year for the export balance of 
steel and iron. The Reichsbank is gaining 
gold but credit is fairly tight and com- 
mercial failures are the largest in nearly 
two years. 


WITZERLAND—This_ country is 

gradually getting back to its former 
normal status of industrial prosperity. 
For several years its trade was cut down 
by the unsettled economic conditions of its 
war-worn neighbors but recently the 
movement has reversed itself. 

Imports and exports reached the highest 
figures last year seen since 1921, allowing 
for the fall in prices. Unemployment 
conditions have also been improving with 
the average the lowest in seven years, with 
the single exception of 1925. 


oe and exports both 
increased last year but the gain in 
imports far overbalanced the outward 
flow of goods and there was an unfavor- 
able trade balance for the two countries, 
Austria and Hungary, of nearly 1,500,000,- 
000 Schillings, according to the annual 
trade statistics, just published. 

This is the largest import balance 
which the two nations have reported 
since 1922. Nevertheless savings continue 
to increase in both countries. Austria re- 
ports considerable unemployment. 


Mexico Reducing Army 


EX1CO—President Calles has stated 

that the Mexican army will be re- 
duced from its present large size to only 
about 35,000 or 40,000 men. The reduction 
will begin immediately and will occupy 
about a year’s time. The number of army 
posts will be materially reduced. 


| gone PR troublesome $5,000,000 
gold shipment, which was refused ac- 
ceptance in the United States, has finally 
been re-shipped and latest reports are that 
it is now in Germany and has been pur- 
chased in that country. 

The gold is still of questionable title, 
however, and France has placed a claim 
against the metal. It was not officially 
attached in the United States and was 
therefore free to move back out of the 
country at orders of the Soviet govern- 
ment. 
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Drink 


little minute ||@w@7 
f, ora b 1 g re st Delicious and Refreshing 























Work long enough, walk far 
enough, play hard enough 
—and you’ve got to stop. 
Good workers know it’s 
good to pause a minute 
now and then to relax and 
refresh yourself. 





With an ice-cold Coca-Cola, 
a little minute is long 
enough for a big rest. It’s 
a pure drink of natural fla- 
vors that gives wholesome 
















é @ refreshment. 
“ The best served drink in the world 


\ 


™ A pure drink of natural flavors 
4 served ice-cold in its own bottle ~ 

Wy the Coca-Cola bottle you can iden- 
/ tify even in the dark. Every bottle 
NWEis sterilized, filled and sealed air- 
tight by automatic machines, with- 
out the touch of human hands — 
insuring purity and wholesomeness. 


The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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In_ the 
these Bonds Constitute a Legal 
Investment for National Banks 


Opinion of Counsel 


MONMOUTH 
TITLE & MORTGAGE 
GUARANTY CO. 


First Mortgage Coll. 
544% Gold Bonds 


Price 99 and accrued 
interest to yield 554% 


These Bonds are secured by the 
deposit of first mortgages on im- 
proved real estate. Each mort- 
gage so deposited represents a 
legal investment for Savings 
Banks in the State of New 
Jersey. 


my ry me ee ne ee se 


A. B. LEACH « CO., Inc. 
57 William St., New York 
Send me complete information 


in regard to Monmouth Title & 
Mortgage Guaranty Co. Bonds. 


sere eee ee eee eee eee ee eee eeeeeee 


a 66 Oi ea 6 OO O.4 0:0 OO 6 € 64 OOS OO O'S 


For convenience, use this coupon. 
































End of the 
Bull Market 


—is it in sight? 
"TREMENDOUS activity, 

the ‘‘market’’ first page 
newspaper news, many 
bankers pessimistic— does all 


this indicate the end of the 
rise of stock prices? 


What Policy? 

When the break does occur 
it is likely to be violent, wip- 
ing out profits with amazing 
speed. Is it just ahead now? 
Brookmire, in its most recent 
bulletin, discusses the im- 
mediate outlook, outlines an 
investment program, makes 
definite suggestions and gives 
the reasons. A copy free. 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 
570 Seventh Ave., New York 


Send me a copy of Bulletin S-239 
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1928 to Equal 1927 


Carl F. Danner, president, 
Hide & Leather Company: 


“An unquestionable spirit of increasing 
buoyancy seems to be present everywhere 
in business. The 
only thing that pes- 
simists can talk of 
is the coming elec- 
tion. I feel that 
the effect of politics 
is always over-em- 
phasized. My per- 
sonal feeling is that 
the balance of 1928 
will show activity 


American 





equal to that of 1927. 

“The one thing the tanners have to 
fear is the unwillingness of many shoe 
manufacturers to fairly meet the price 
situation caused by the shortage of hides 
and skins. Hides are approximately 75 
per cent. higher than they were last year 
at this time, yet, some shoe manufacturers 
insist upon making shoes to sell at the 
same price by the use of substitutes or 
poorer grades of leather. This might 
easily lead to the thought on the part of 
the public that to-day’s leather is inferior 
to the good, old-fashioned kind, when in 
reality it is better.” 


Agriculture 


James M. Witherow, attorney, Moor- 
head, Minnesota, in a letter to the Editor 
of Forbes: 

“At the present time the agricultural 
situation is more favorable than I have 
seen it for some time. The ground is in 
the best cultural condition in years. The 
unemployment in industries is causing a 
great many laboring men who were pre- 
viously employed upon the farms to re- 
turn, so that from an operating stand- 
point, the farmers are in better shape to 
carry on successfully this year than they 
have been at any time in the last twelve 
years.” 


Looks for Good Year 


P. D. Saylor, president, Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, Inc., in an interview with 
the editor of Forbes: 


“Since January 1, I have been covering 
a good deal of terri- 
tory, interviewing 
wholesalers and 
heads of chain stores 
with whom we do 
business. It would 
seem as if our prod- 
uct should be a 
splendid barometer 
for general business 
conditions. It is the 
highest selling ginger ale on the market 
and, therefore, to a degree, could be 
classed as a luxury. For the first three 
months of this year, we are showing a 
very fine increase over the corresponding 
period in 1927. We believe this indicates 
that our year will be an excellent one. 
“In my discussions with business men 
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WHAT THE 
LEADERS SAY 


and bankers, there appears to be every 
indication that business should remain ex- 
cellent during 1928. I do not believe 
there will be, nor do I wish to see, any 
boom period. I believe the wild specula- 
tion now going on in the stock market, 
is not good for business. . 


“The grocery industry is, of course, one 
of the essentials and the merchandising 
of grocery products is undergoing a very 
rapid and interesting change. Keeping 
pace with this change keeps every organi- 
zation that is progressing on its toes. We 
believe, however, there is no other indus- 
try in the country where there is greater 
opportunity for real merchandising brains 
than in our industry.” 


Big Year for Radio 


M. H. Aylesworth, president, National 
Broadcasting Company, in an interview 
with the Editor of Forbes: 


“1928 will be the most successful year 
in the history of 
radio. With modern 
sets and fine loud 
speakers, the radio 
industry is in a po- 
sition to furnish 
what heretofore has 
been referred to as 
the ‘ultimate set, 
and the people of 
the nation will no 
longer hesitate to equip their homes with 
modern radio receiving sets and loud 
speakers. 


“Programs over the radio stations in 
the United States lead the world in qual- 
ity, diversity and quantity. Religion, edu- 
cation, politics and events of public im- 
portance, all flow over the radio systems 
to our people in a continuous parade of 
information and entertainment. Radio’s 
service to agriculture is just beginning. 
With the daily markets, weather reports, 
up-to-the-minute agricultural information, 
there is being built an agricultural service 
which has heretofore been unknown to the 
agriculturist and his family. 

“The radio industry has become one of 
the leaders in American industrial life. 
There are approximately 8,000,000 radio 
sets in the United States, and this num- 
ber should reach 9,000,000 before the end 
of 1928.” 





Marked Recovery 


The First National Bank of Boston, in 
its “New England Letter’: 


“The caution prevailing in the early 
part of the year is giving way to confi- 
dence that the volume of business for 
the first half of the year at least will 
make a good showing. A review of con- 
ditions since the latter part of 1927 shows 
that a marked recovery has taken place. 
In many lines new records have been 
established in production and sales. While 
it is true that conditions are still irregu- 
lar, the pronounced activity in the key 
industries is gradually being extended al! 
along the line.” 
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al Profits for YOU 


For the investor who will follow a definite invest- 
ment plan, there is greater profit, higher income, and 
that all-important feeling of security. It has been 
possible in the past to increase $6,000 to over 
$600,000 in an investment lifetime without 
borrowing—that has been proved. The future— 
in which you are interested—will offer excellent 
opportunities. 


Careful Investing—Time Element 


It is virtually impossible for any one person to de- 
vote to the study of business and finance, the time 
and energy necessary to gain the greatest profits— 
consistent with safety. You would not attempt to 
run a large department store alone. Yet, there are, 
perhaps, just as many complications and duties in- 
volved in running your investment funds to your 
best advantage and profit. 
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Facts for YOU 


To Assist the Investor, The Babson Statistical Or- 
ganization has available almost unlimited facts and 
data which each day scores of persons are engaged 
in compiling and analyzing. For twenty-five years, 
this work has been going on—piling up information 
which is at your command. 


The “3 Methods” 


Babson’s Reports, through constant application of 
the “3 Methods” provides YOU with a well-balanced 
Investment Plan which should increase and 
protect your capital and enable you to put it to 
the most efficient use AT ALL TIMES. 


We should like to send you, gratis, our booklet, 
**$6,000 to $600,000 Without Borrowing” together 
with complete information about the ‘3 Methods” 

. which combined form a Complete and Con- 
tinuous Working Plan for Your Money no matter 
what the condition of the market happens to be. 
Please use the coupon below. 








Babson’s Reports 


Babson Park, Mass. 
Largest Statistical Community in America 


The Babson Statistical Organization | Name ................0..0002000+ 

: Div. 41-1 Babson Park, Mass. : 

§ Send me, gratis, a copy of Mio a awinka spe cmt oom eee ry 

e s 

BW$6,000 to mt 6 509 to $600,000," also : ‘===> $600,000 

eons eis oN ais ate abba RB RAED: 

£ complete details about the “3 : 
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. « « Helping to build 
prospering depositors 
is business that is 
mutually profitable. 


Prospering depositors 
have been one of the 
main contributing fac- 
tors in the Chemical’s 
104 years of successful 
banking. 
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INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the Inquiry 
Department for information 
and opinions concerning in- 
vestments. The fee is $2 for 
each security, or $5 for 
three. Letters should be ad- 
dressed to 


Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding reliable security 
brokers with whom they 


can safely do business. 


Investors Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
128 Fifth Avenue New Yerk City 
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Cotton Basis 
Is Strong 


.Prices Advancing Slowly but 
Surely—New Crop Has a 
Late Start and Consump- 
tion Estimates Are 
Increased 


By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


have undergone a radical change 

for the better during April and a 
substantial advance in values has occurred 
even though speculation fails to broaden 
to any great extent. 

The weather during the first half of 
the month was unfavorable for planting 
and unfavorable for the greater portion 
of that planted during March. The 
bureau of Entomology reported weevil 
survival the largest on record and there 
was a general upward revision in ideas 
as to the probable consumption of last 
year’s crop. 


C ONDITIONS in the cotton market 


EPORTS that fertilizer sales in the 

Southern states are forty per cent. 
larger than last year, and possibility that 
this indicates the intention of farmers to 
increase their cotton acreage, tended to 
restrict buying for a rise and checked the 
upward movement for a time. 

Spinners and a large element in the 
trade continued to look on during this 
period waiting for more light on the start 
of the crop and on the season’s acreage. 

Meantime, however, the developments 
from day to day or week to week have 
been mostly in favor of the constructive 
side and encouraging to those looking for 
higher prices. 

The crop has already lost the advantage 
which comes from a start in March and 
is getting off to a start late enough to 
prove a serious handicap throughout the 
season, Owing. to the threatened menace 
of the boll weevil. Many in the trade 
think that the setbacks of April are the 
forerunner of more severe ones to follow. 

We have never gone though a season, 
even in years of large production, without 
crop scares and there is every reason to 
believe that we will have them this season. 


HE general expectation now is that 
consumption of American lint cotton 
will run anywhere from 15,750,000 to 
16,000,000 bales, due to predictions made 
by Professor John A. Todd, eminent 
British authority. 

Professor Todd uses the consumption 
figures of the International Federation of 
Spinners, which. was 8,226,000 bales for 
the first half of the season, as the basis 
for predicting that consumption of our 
cotton for the entire season will run 
around 16,000,000 bales. 

Since his prediction was published a 
private New England Bureau issued a 
statement saying its reports indicate that 
world consumption of American cotton 
during the first half of the season was 
approximately 200,000 bales larger than 
reported by the International Federation. 
These figures have strengthened belief 








in large consumption and for the need of 
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a crop of at least 15,000,000 bales mini- 
mum this year, possibly of 16,000,000. 


ROFESSOR TODD looks for a 

shrinkage of 3,000,000 bales in the 
world carry-over of our cotton and for a 
surplus at the end of the season of 4,750,- 
000 bales. He appears to use the disputed 
carry-over figures issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in October of last 
year, as the basis for this predicition. 

If Mr. Hester’s figures are used in this 
calculation, the indicated carry-over will 
be approximately 3,850,000 bales, or 
1,250,000 under the ten-year average. 

It is probable that the Senate Com- 
mittee, which is now investigating the 
cotton industry, will clear up the contro- 
versy over the carry-over from 1926 in a 
way to add prestige to Mr. Hester’s fig- 
ures and thus automatically strengthen 
materially the statistical position of this 
commodity. 


Bullish Fundamentals 


UNDAMENTALS of the market are 

very bullish and will become increas- 
ingly so as the season lengthens, owing to 
the apparent impossibility of raising any- 
thing like the crop needed under existing 
weevil conditions. 

All that is required to fan the spark of 
speculation and galvanize the market into 
activity is assurance that farmers will 
not attempt to increase their acreage 
greatly or that weather conditions will 
prevent them from materially adding to 
it. 





Fiftieth Anniversary of Electric 
Lighting 


_ WO of the pioneer inventors in elec- 
tric lighting by arc lamps, men who 
helped to “mystify” the public fifty years 
ago, rivals then, but friends long since, 
met late in the past month at the Franklin 
Institute in Philadelphia to tell each 
other what wonders have come from their 
original little dynamos and electric light- 
ing systems. 

They first met early in 1878 in the 
same old lecture hall at the Franklin 
Institute where they came together for 
this unique two-man reunion. In _ that 
year Professor Elihu Thomson, the 
younger of the two, was just 25, but a 
professor of Chemistry at the Central 
High School in Philadelphia and a popu- 
lar lecturer of much renown at the Frank- 
lin Institute. 


First Dynamo 


The other pioneer, Charles Francis 
Brush, was not quite 29. He had come 
on from his home in Cleveland because 
the Franklin Institute then was conducting 
some notable tests of contemporary elec- 
tric dynamo machines. Among those be- 
ing tested were two of the type which 
Brush had invented. That was two years 
before; and the Brush machine was the 
first commercial dynamo brought out in 
the United States. 

When it was publicly exhibited, together 
with a long arc lamp, at Cincinnati in 
1877, it became the talk of the town. The 
arc lamp was set a-glowing outside the 
home of a “daring man” who was willing 
to risk familiarity with such a device— 
and the astonished comments of his neigh- 
bors—by sponsoring the exhibition. 

_ The are lamp paved the way for modern 
illumination and the Brush dynamo for 
modern electrical generation. 
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H E’S a great talker, 
but—“seeing is 
believing.” That’s the 
attitude of Mr. Pres- 
ent-day Buyer. That’s 
why sO many manu- 
facturers are using 
motion pictures in sell- 
ing. “Don’t depend only on 
telling them—sell them with 
movies.” That’s the formula for 
victory on today’s battlefield of 
sales. 


Think of the advantage of 
demonstrating your product, its 
uses and its features in brilliant 
living motion pictures. Imagine 
being able to move your factory 
to your prospect’s desk and set 
it going there—illustrating your 
factory processes — dramatizing 
your production methods—show- 
ing graphically just how your 
product is made—just why it 
excels. 


The new DeVry 16mm motion 
picture projector is designed 
especially for salesmen. Words, 
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Sit sieht come 
ti com; 
filming ond production of sales photoplays. 


at best, are hard to 
visualize. Movies tell 
a vivid, clear-cut story 
that reaches your 
prospect by the most 
direct path—a _ story 
that conveys definite, 
accurate impressions 
of your product in a new and 
interesting way. A story that 
actually breaks down resistance 
and makes selling easy. 

Carrying case and all, the new DeVry 
weighs no more and is little larger 
than the average brief case. It is 
silent, dependable, and unusually easy 
to operate. The movies it shows are 
sharp, brilliant, flickerless—as good in 
every way as those you see in the the- 


atre. It sells for the amazing low price 
of $95.00. 


For concerns who wish to film 
their own sales dramas, the 
DeVry movie camera is ideal. 
Price $150.00. Send for free book. 





THE DeVRY CORPORATION, . 
Dept. 5-BA, 1111 Center St., Chicago, Tilinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me free information: 
(The new DeVry Projector () The DeVry Movie Camera 
CJ Filming a motion picture sales story 
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10 Shares 


and upwards 


can be purchased through 
us for cash or on a con- 
servative marginal basis. 


The many advantages Odd 
Lot trading offers to both 
the large and small in- 
vestor are outlined in an 
interesting booklet. 


Copy furnished on request. 


Ask for F. 335 


100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


JjohnMuir& (0. 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


New York 





50 Broadway 
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may have little effect 
upon day to day fluc- 
tuations but are an im- 
portant item governing 
market values over a 


period. 
Consult our Statistical 
Department without 
obligation. 

The 


ODD LOT 


department affords the 
same efficient facilities 
for executing small or- 
ders as those for 100- 
Share Units. 


Write for convenient handbook 
on Trading Methods and 
Market Letter J 14 


(isHOLM ’s (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Hanover 2500 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Technical Position of Market Weakens and Further Tighten- 
ing of Credit Suggests an Early Reaction 


By R. W. Schabacker 





OLLOWING the spectacular ad- 
}" vance of stock prices in March the 

movement has become more irregular 
during the past month. The tone has still 
been strong, the line of least resistance 
still apparently upward and good gains 
have been displayed by individual stocks 
and individual groups. 

The averages show, however, that the 
actual upward march of the relatively im- 
portant issues has given way to greater 
irregularity. Compared with an average 
advance of nearly 20 points during March 
the highest the average index of fifty 
stocks has gotten this past month is barely 
five points above the closing levels of the 
previous month. 

This comparatively greater degree of 
“churning about” would indicate either 
that the market is merely resting, consol- 
idating its position after the March rise 
for still further advances within the next 
month or so, or that there is considerable 
distribution going on in preparation for an 
early reaction. 


HE writer inclines more to the latter 

view than to the former. The reac- 
tion which we predicted for around the 
middle of April has not yet materialized 
at this writing and it may not come for 
several weeks more. 

Meanwhile, there are admitted possibili- 
ties of further sharp run-ups in the mar- 
ket to new high levels for all time, but 
we believe they are more likely to be the 
final spurt, or mopping-up movement 
preparatory to larger declines later on. 

In other words we admit the possibility 
of further short-term gains but we think 
the market is too close to a substantial 
reaction to advise following such upward 
spurts at this time. 


HERE is no accounting for what a 

market like this one will do. There 
is no accounting for the excesses of specu- 
lation at the end of a long bull market. 
There is no telling how much higher 
prices will go before the day of reckoning 
comes. But we would rather be too soon 
in taking‘ profits than too late, for when 
the break finally comes it should be sharp 
and severe. 

Certainly the “public is in the present 
market.” That is in itself a factor advis- 
ing caution. The most recent speculative 
boom of this sort which America has seen 
was the speculative fever in Florida a 
couple years ago. In essence the present 
stock market boom does not differ greatly 
so far as the certainty of eventual and dis- 
astrous reaction is concerned. 


— perhaps the credit situation is the 
greatest factor of warning. We 
have stated for several years that the 
Coolidge bull market has been built on 
easy money and that it would probably 
continue so long as easy money was avail- 
able. Money is no longer “easy.” 

Interest rates have jumped to the high- 
est levels seen in several years and that 
is one of the most certain signals of 
eventual liquidation. 

The market may go considerably higher 
before it turns, but we are in duty bound 
to readers in warning that the recent pace 
of advance, the wholesale gambling on 
tips and the technical situation are all 
factors which make speculation in the 
present market a most dangerous pastime. 

There are still possible profits of large 
proportion in the present market but for 
the rank and file of traders we think the 
safest place for the time being is on the 
side-lines. 
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EATING the STOCK MARKET’ 
R. W. McNEEL’S Great BOOK 
- 
at one-half price 
“I wouldn’t take $100 for it—if I 
couldn’t — ag 
—Dr. J. A. Safir, Chicago, Iu. 
“Worth more than its weight in +» 00 
gold to: re . ae oe 
D. R. Peck, Detroit, Michigan. —— 
“I cannot recall any similar book 
that is its equal.” 
—Gage P. Wright, Chicago, Ill. 
Bee 4 hundreds of dollars in 
rw Herald Dovid, New York City. Never before has “Beating the Stock Market” 
“Just one ae is worth all you ; 
ask tos the beck rtintesion, Del been offered at a discount. Thousands of copies 
“The work of an experienced con- have been sold at the regular list price of $2.00. 
servative thinker.” E 
—Williem V. Beker, Chicago, Ilinois. Thousands of investors have purchased it and 
“Miles ahead of any similar work M 
acai HS “Sedaine Chicago, Ill profited from It. 
r — best ot of this nature that 
ave ever read.” 
se g-unit bee @ Through a special arrangement with one of the largest 
“The product of an experienced and ; 
master mind.” manufacturers of books in the United States a complete 
—John T. Harbine, Jr., Xenia, Ohio. fase “ B he S k Market” i h- efiuadl 
| The best work on this subject that edition of “Beating the Stock Market” is to be offere 
—Willard P. pe Jr., Portland, Ore. at $1.00 one-half the r egular price. 
“A master iece—the author should 
oe i a , Charleston, S. C. 
-Edwar ° arieston, e e e ° e 
“The book is den 2 900 ab te @This offer is for a limited period and for a 
tr s J J 
— Dr. H. ¥ . Ostrander, Brooklyn, N.Y. limited quantity - 
“A remarkable book, contains just 
the og 4 of information, that most of 
we Ts Ht las, Chloe, 1. @See what those who have already read “Beating the 
“Gives more financial inspiration Stock Market” think of it. Read their glowing testi- 
than any other book which I have read % : 
on the Stock Market.” monials—all unsolicited—just a few out of the thousands 
—C. Ted Houchins, Hinton, W. Va. f 
“A ‘Classic’ and should be in the from all parts of the country, from large and small in- 
bende CL Bedjord, Mass. vestors, business and professional men everywhere. 
“I wouldn’t sell it for $10 if I 
knew I a t pone — er ~ 
— bas rown, ica, N . . . 
“One paragraph of your book is @ Then pin your dollar to the coupon. If after having 
» " * . : : 
| wT eee Cen, read it you do not feel that the book is worth the price a 
“Should be in the hands of every thousand fold, your dollar will be returned, immediately 
one interested in the stock market.” F ‘ 
| —M. D. Plunkett, Chicago, 10. on request—without question. 
“If one adheres to its guidance one 
| should profit handsomely thereby.” 
—D. T. Higgins, San Diego, Caléf. 
“It is worth its weight in gold. If I 
had known its teachings a few years 
ago, it would have saved me 
—., Now it must help me to make 
it back.” - 
—Dr. J. E. Huffman, Santa Rosa, Calif. \% 
“If you could get some of the era -—>{ M a 
nm that fre wy deny ~ os to L Z Z ai Bb) 
‘Beatin e Marke ere wz 
would be fewer mistakes meade and k FINANCIAL SERVICE 
more men made happy see y tement a! ee 
stare 7 Setar Sea ir . 
com t whol with 
viding they odent ‘this od poy asa A. ] . i 
for buying and selling. Please send me copy of “Beating the Stock Market” at the 
—John Harper, Newport, Vermont. | : ‘ | 
“Anyone operating of contemplat- special price of $1.00 (one-half the regular price). If | 
~ ‘Biectical Finance’ Saeter' La [ do not believe the book is worth the price countless times l 
2 repeatedly.” oe oe I over, my money will be returned merely by requesting it. l 
—H. B. Voegeli, Springheld, Obie. l | 
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What is 
your time worth? 


BUSINESS execu- 

tive might easily 
devote 4% of his time 
at high value, reading 
financial literature and 
yet be very inadequately 
posted on the affairs of 
all the companies in 
which he has an interest. 
At very nominal cost he 
can secure voluntarily 
continuous and personal 
advice on his particular 
investments through our 
Service. 


MOOD 


35 Nassau Street 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
PHILADELPHIA 


INVESTORS 
SERVICE 
New York 


BOSTON 
LOS ANGELES 














Compound 


Your Dividends 
Monthly at 8% 


The Scientific Doherty Reinvest- 
ment Plan enables you to rein- 
vest each month, with no effort 
whatever and without the loss 
of a day or an odd cent, the 
monthly dividends you receive 
from Cities Service Common 
stock. This means that at the 
present price of this 17-year-old 
security you are compounding 
an 8% return monthly—a short 
cut to financial independence. 


Mail the coupon 


herty 
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this section strives to keep readers 
informed on the stocks which, in our 
opinion, offer the best opportunities for 
profit, but they are not immune from 
reaction in case of a general market slump. 

With the market in its present position, 
therefore, it may be emphasized once more 
that all purchases, no matter how worthy 
the company or the stock, ought to be 
closely watched and well protected. 

The Oils 
A FTER keeping readers out of the oil 
stocks for the better part of a year, 
during which time they continued to seek 
generally lower levels, we advised accumu- 
lation in the March 15 issue. 

Oil stocks, as a group, have been the 
latest movers in the bull market and dur- 
ing the past two weeks have staged the 
first really strong recovery for well over 
a year. 

The situation in the industry has unques- 
tionably improved but we still feel that 
no old-time prosperity is immediately in 
sight for the group. It is possible, there- 
fore, that the recent run-up in the oils is 
a short-term movement, and that in a 
general market reaction, they may again 
seek lower levels. 


Don’t Overtrade 


NDER such circumstances we are 

satisfied with our previous advice to 
readers that they are justified in holding 
about half of their intended commitments 
in the oil group for the long-pull. 

The percentage might even be reduced 
somewhat by profit-taking in anticipation 
of picking them up again at lower levels 
within the next month or so, though we 
would refrain. from losing our long posi- 
tion entirely in this group. 

Profits with Safety 


= writer favors good bonds, with 
warrants attached, as one of the 
most attractive mediums for semi-invest- 
ment in the security field, combining, as 
such bonds do, the investment calibre of 
a bond with the speculative profit oppor- 
tunities of a common stock. 

A recent example of such opportunity 
was presented in our previous recommenda- 
tion of Loew’s, Inc., debentures 6’s, with 
warrants attached, which we advised last 
year at around 104. These bonds are now 
selling around 111. 


Barnsdall 6’s With Warrants 


es. Corporation is a strong 
independent oil producer and refiner. 
Last year it earned net of $4,000,000, com- 
pared with $6,000,000 in the previous 
year. There has been only one deficit 
(1921) in the last decade and fixed charges 
have been earned on an average of about 
four times over in the past three years. 
The company has never failed to earn 
such charges since incorporation in 1916. 

Barnsdall’s only funded debt is $25,000,- 
000 of sinking fund, gold debenture 6 per 
cent. bonds, due 1940, which may be pur- 
chased with warrants attached on the New 
York Stock Exchange at current quota- 
tions around 103. 


] T is perhaps timely to point out that 


Value of Warrants 


y= every $1,000 bond the warrants 
attached give the holder the right to 
buy 20 shares of Barnsdall Class A stock 
at 25, on or before December 15, 1930. 

The Class A stock is currently selling 
at just about this level so that theoretically 
the bonds will go up 2 points for every 
point the Class A stock goes up above its 
present prices. 

It is clear, therefore, that the bonds, 
while giving a present yield of nearly 6 
per cent., are an attractive purchase in 
themselves, and also give the added ad- 
vantage of going up twice as fast as the 
stock, after the stock gets above 25. 

There are stronger oil companies, we 
admit, but Barnsdall is well up in the 
list, and we can recommend purchase of 
these 6 per cent. debentures, with war- 
rants attached, as an attractive business 
man’s investment. 


The Railroad Stocks 


T the risk of being tedious we again 

reiterate that next to the oils we 
like the railroad stocks best. In fact, we 
would rather say that the rails and oils 
are still our favorite groups for profit dur- 
ing the summer months. The oils may go 
up faster but they are also more specu- 
lative. The rails have real value behind 
them and are selling out of line with other 
groups. 

February earnings of Class I roads 
eclipsed by a slight margin the same 
month of last year and freight car load- 
ings are the best ever seen at this season, 
with the exception of 1927, when freight 
traffic was abnormally high, due to heavy 
coal movement in anticipation of the 
union bituminous strike. 


The Best Rails 


We continue especially favorable to- 
ward such individual issues as New York 
Central, New Haven, Union Pacific, 
Missouri Pacific, Atchison, Baltimore & 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rock Island, North- 
ern Pacific, Southern Railway, Frisco and 
St. Louis-Southwestern. 


Lorillard 


B eb! a year ago we recommended 
Lorillard at around 24. It went to 
45 and then reacted but in the December 
Ist issue we advised holding for around 
50 or above. At this writing the stock is 
back near its previous high for 1928 at 
around 44. Technical position looks 
strong and the stock could easily have a 
move to our previous objective of 50 or 
above. We would be inclined to accept 
profits at around that level. 


Middle States Oil 
A LITTLE over a year ago we rec- 
ommended this stock around 1% 
with an objective of 5. The stock has 
recently gone to about 6 with potential 
profits of around 250 per cent. We would 
be inclined to lighten holdings here with 


the idea of getting back in again on any 
fair reaction. 
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Newark to Get $20,000,000 
Railroad Station 


AYOR THOMAS L. RAYMOND 

of Newark announced that an agree- 
ment had been reached between the city 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad, after four 
years’ discussion, by which the railroad 
would build a union station across the 
street from the present Newark station. 
At the same time Manhattan Transfer, 
where electric locomotives are replaced by 
steam-drawn ones for the main line run 
will be abolished, the shift to take place 
at the new station. 


The agreement includes the plan to ex- 
tend the present Hudson and Manhattan 
tube system a mile southward to Park- 
hurst Street, the tube trains to follow the 
railroad tracks to that point. The whole 
work will cost $20,000,000. 


At the same time, hinging upon the 
Pennsylvania’s construction of the new sta- 
tion, the Public Service Corporation, May- 
or Raymond announces, will build an ex- 
press trolley system from that terminus 
three miles to the outskirts of Newark in 
the Roseville section, using the old Mor- 
ris Canal bed for its tracks. 


The agreement, Mayor Raymond said, 
is complete in all details. The contracts 
will soon be written, then will be presented 
to the City Commission for approval, then 
to the public, then signed. Work is sche- 
duled to start May 1. 


* * * 


Rise of 9,465 Tons in Stocks |. 


of Lead 


Owe of lead in March by United 
States and Mexican members of 
American Bureau of Metal Statistics 
totaled 78,476 short tons of crude lead, 
79,745 tons of refined and 3,212 tons of 
antimonial lead. These figures compare 
with 76,161, 73,985 and 2,506 tons, re- 
spectively, in February, and 76,861, 77,316 
and 2,667 tons in January. 

Stocks of refined lead, including anti- 
monial, in hands of United States and 
Mexican members of American bureau 
came to 57,063 tons April 1, compared 
with 47,598 tons March 1, increase of 9,- 
465 tons. Stocks February 1 came to 36,- 
418 tons and January 1 to 32,366 tons. 


* * * 


Anthracite Trade Improved 


Aes operators are enjoy- 
ing a good business, following the 
Spring price reductions. Most collieries 
and mine facilities are actively employed. 

The demand, while as good as it fre- 
quently is in April, does not mean that 
dealers are tumbling over each other to 
get all possible tonnage this month. A 
likely advance of 10 cents a ton by the 
line companies May 1 does not represent 
In present prices enough of a discount to 
make them urgent. If the market should 
not advance they do not want to be loaded 
up, and so far retail buying by consum- 
ers has not been aroused much. 

Present circular prices of all the large 
companies are closer together on domestic 
sizes than for many years. This has re- 
sulted from sharp competition, the decline 
from peak prices of two and more years 
ago, and the idea that money is not to be 
made by underselling. 
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A Chain Store 


Investment 


with attractive possibilities 
for earnings and profit 


E 7% cumulative, convertible preferred stock of 

Puritan Stores, Inc., a chain store organization in the 

retail confectionery field, offers a substantial yield plus the 
opportunity for future enhancement. 


The Company will manufacture and sell confectionery, ice 
cream and soda and maintain restaurants throughout a group 
of stores, strategically located in t.e Metropolitan district of 
New York. 


This chain of 24 retail stores has been in successful operation 
for periods of from 3 to 20 years. 


Earnings for the year ending March 31, 1929, are conserva- 
tively estimated at over 6 times the preferred stock dividend 
requirements. 


The active management of the Company will be under the 
control of Mr. A. N. Kimmey who has been actively associ- 
ated with chain store management since 1912 and has had 
a very successful career in this field. 


PRICE 1 Share  emceai $1 05 


1 Share Common 


To Yield 6.67% 


Write for descriptive circular and inter- 
esting booklet regarding the profitable 
opportunities in chain store investments. 


ASK FOR BOOKLET F-M-P 


Toy, GILSON TAYLOR 


INCORPORATED 
26 Broadway New York 


Jamestown, N.Y. Rochester,N.Y. Harrisburg, Pa. 
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RUDOLPH GUENTHER—Rudol ph Guenther-Russell Law, Inc. 
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Thou. Book 
Par Shares Value 
No 676 $28 
No 2,178 78 
100 260 160 
25 2,474 41 
No 600 140 
No 770 96 
100 610 159 
100 450 138 
100 10,963 120 
100 450 138 
50 863,000 74 
25 2,000 32 
No 600 27 
100 2,417 244 
100 813 245 
100 500 190 
100 200 211 
100 = 2,152 139 
100 1,800 168 
No 770 66 
No 511 101 
No 252 35° 
No 800 43 
No 977 50 
25 2,061 36 
No _ 1,123 54 
100 =36—1,190 +191 
100 = 1,160 As 
No 361 39 
25 4,414 27 
No 2,712 14 
No _ 1,000 14 
100 340 105 
No = _ 3,373 55 
No 4320 117 
No 620 63 
No _—i1,761 12 
25 2,530 30 
100 550 148 
No 500 =—s« Nil 
10 ~=1,000 33 
No 218 5 
No 64 
100 516 180 
50 = 1,688 97 
No 1,935 Nil 
No 2,662 77 
No__—1,776 27 
100 1,511 155 
No 4,500 11 
No 100 73 
No 730 20 
100 244 163 
No 7,211 42 
25 17,400 34 
No 357 30 
No 623 52 
No 602 40 
No 831 10 
100 2,490 160 
100 140 127 
100 400 108 
No _ 1,597 32 
100» =61,315 +9160 
100 350 98 
No 579 23 
No 875 23 
100 =1,060 208 
25 1,673 36 
No 1,000 76 
No _ 1,003 13 
No 4,530 44 
10 3,680 18 


(a) Partly extra. 
une 30. 


Earns 
1927 


$3.58 
10.02 
10.02 
4.11 
4.16° 
4.80 
19.64 
1.48 
11.65 


Nil® 
3.38 
18.73 
11.95 
1.83 


5.21 
9.42 
5.02 
6.308 


6.250 
9.00 


5.17¢ 
0.60 


24. 20 
Nil 
3.20 
6.55 
9.16 
7.10 
5.26 
8.80 
7.55 


0.71 


3.50 
7.03 
Nil* 
1.08* 
2.54 


5.88 
9.30 
1.55 
15.45 


2.09 
0.63 


4.30 
4.83 
5.24? 


4.74 
6.41 
13.18 
7.80 
0.08 
17.10 
9.02 
9.24 
4.93 


4.69 
9.04 


8.17 
8.43 
7.66 
18.83 
3.30 
2.03 


6.23 
3.76 


) var nal (r) 10% in com. stk. 


Earns, 
m=months 
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(b) Year ended January 31. 
j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended 


(s) Partly estimated. 


1928 


Ase TROOUCHON «oi 6.6 .cic0s.0s:0% 
Allied Chemical 
Allis Chalmers 
American Can i... .iccce. 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 
Amer. Locomotive......... 
Amer. Smelt. & Refin...... 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 
Ammer, Tel. Ge Teli icc cscs 
Amer. 
Anaconda Copper 
Armour of Ti. “A” .:....... 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 
Atch., Topeka & S. F...... 
Atlantic Coast Line....... 
Atlantic Refining 


Baldwin Locomotive 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Bethlehem Steel .......... 
Brook.-Manhattan Trans... 
Brook. Union Gas......... 
BMEL SIONS oie kg 0,5:5:4-0 seca 's 
Burroughs Add. Machine. . 


California Packing ........ 
California Petroleum...... 
Cerro de Pasco............ 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul, pfd... 
Childs Company 
Ce GEE oo cecccsveces 
ee. ae 
OS eee 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... 
Columbia Gas & Elec..... 
Consol. Gas of N. Y....... 
Continental Can........... 
Continental Motors ....... 
Corn Prods. Refining...... 
Crucible Steel ............ 
Cuba Cane Sugar......... 
Cuban Amer. Sugar....... 
Curtiss Aeroplane ......... 


Davison Chemical.......... 
Delaware & Hudson....... 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 
DWegge DrTOB. A occ ckecees 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 


Elec. Power & Light...... 
BE Te ic cnieaicncwcice« 


Fleischmann Co........... 
Foundation Co............. 
Freeport Texas .......... 


General Asphalt ........... 
General Electric .......... 
General Motors ........... 
Gen. Railway Signal...... 
fe: Re ee 
Geogrich, Bi. occ ccc acess 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Great Northern, pfd....... 
Gulf States Steel.......... 


Hudson & Manhat......... 
Hudson Motor ............ 


Illinois Central ........... 
Interboro Rapid Transit... 
Int. Business Machines..... 
Int. Combustion Eng...... 
OS 
TU PME, oa s.cc caw seese 
Int. Paper 


eeeeeereeee 


ereeeeeee 


ee 


Kelvinator Corp. .......5.. 
Kennecott Copper ......... 
Kresge, S 


eeeeeeereeseese 


September 30. 
(t) Plus 4% in com. stock. 
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(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(mn) Year ended October 31. 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Statistics on Leading Stocks 


Section One 


Long Term Prices 1928 Approx. Yield 


Price Range High Low Prices % 
200- 67; ’24-’27 657%- 60% 63 KF 
170- 55; ’22-’27 166 -146 165 3.6 


119- 41; '2427 12754-115% 124 48 
78- 39; '26-'27 88%4- 70% 87 23 
116- 91; '25°27 111%-104 10557 
145- 64; 2327 115 -107% 109 76 
189- 43; °22-'27 1923-169 19 43 
96- 36; '22-'27 78%4- 55 ee. al 
186-114; '22-'27 182%-176%4 181 49 
110- 16; °22'27 2434- 20% 22... 
67- 28; '20-'27 7274-5344 6 44 
27- 9; '25-27 16%4-11% 14 .. 
61- 37; '25-'27 48%- 4134 47 52 
200- 92; ’22-'27 19534-182% 192 53 
268- 83; '22-'27 186%4-167 18357 
140- 79; '24-'27 12534-9534 124 32 
266- 93; ’22-’27 285 -242 270 30 
125- 33; '22'27 1197-109 117._— 51 
97- 37; '20'27 69%- 554 69  .. 
78- 9; 23/27 74%- 53% 73 55 
158- $6; '24'27 1583-145 1583 
51- 29; '26'27 5534-47 515.0 
145. 45; "24-27 168139 = 1el_ 
79- 60; '26'27 7934-715% 79 511 
38- 17; '23-27 28%- 24 2 37 
74- 23; '20-27 71%4-61%4 71 56 
219- 54; '22-'27 205%4-1857% 199 5.0 
55- 7; '2227 4834- 37 46. 
75- 45; '25-'27 5234- 40 41 58 
44-15; °22°27 42%- 37% 42 «57 
64- 28; '25-'27 73 -54% 71 42 
178- 80; '24'27 1617-127 1613.1 
97- 20; '21-'27 84%4- 6% 2 .. 
99- 83; '26-'27 103 - 89% 103 49 
126- 56; '23-'27 15634-119% 156 32 
94- 42; '23-'27 11334- 804 110 48 
16- 5; '22’27 13%4- 10 13 63 
68- 31; '24-'27  827%- 645% 82 40 
98- 48; '22-'27 93 - 83% 99 63 
60- 9; '20-27 7%4- 5% 6 
38-15; "2227 23%4-19% 20 5.0 
70- 5;°24'27 92-53% 7 16 
81- 20; '20-'27 4654- 3436 45 
230- 93; '22-'27 188 -163%4 183 49 
173-108; '22’27 150 -129 145 48 
49-13; '25-'27 2436-17 - .. 
344-154; '26-'27 395 -310 391 26 
40-15; '25-'27 407%- 28% 40 25 
70- 10; '2327 66%4- 49% 58 .. 
71- 32; '26-'27 76 - 66 76 39 
184- 35; '23-'27 5134-42 40 OC 
107- 7; '2427 109%- 655% 8 71 
97- 23; '20-'27 9344-714 87  .. 
147- 79; '26'27 169%-124 169 3.0 
226- 55; '24'27 1991-130 198 25 
153- 60; °25-'27 12354- 94 9 5.2 
83- 35; '22'27 45 -34% 45... 
97- 17; '20-'27  9934- 78%4 84 48 
70- 7; '22-'27 72%4-50% 54 .. 
104- 50; '23-'27 103 -93% 100 5.0 
105- 40; °2227  6634- 51 a 
66- 20; '24'27  6134- 51 5746 
140- 19; '22-'27  997%- 75 93 5.3 
140- 70; '23-'27 14434-1314 140 5.0 
54. 9; 2227 §5 - 29 me 5. 
120- 38; '26-'27 1474-114 130 3.9 
70- 19; °22'27 55%- 45% 50 4.0 
256- 67; °20-27 260 -224% 251 6.1 
90- 10; '20-'27 9934- 735% 92 22 
92- 28; 20-27 80%- 67% 77 38 
Q1- 6; '26-'27 22%-11% 22... 
91- 25; '22-'27 8914-8014 86 5.8 
82- 42; '26-'27 75° - 65 72 «(19 


(u) 2/5 sh. United Cigar Scrip. 


(e) Year ended April 30. (g) Year ended 
(p) Year ended November 30. (q) Belts charges for 
(v) 9 months. 
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discusses the 


COPPER SITUATION 


with special analysis of 


Anaconda 
and 


Copy C-10 upon request 


Gurnett & Co. 
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The Amalgamation 


in 1912 of the Stewart & 
Clark Co. of Chicago and 
the Warner Instrument Co. 
of Beloit, laid the founda- 
tion for one of the most 
successful Corporations in 
the Motor Industry, the 
Stewart-Warner Speedom- 
eter Corporation. 


The initial dividend of this 
Corporation was paid in the 
spring of 1913. In no 
quarter since has there been 
a failure to pay a cash 
dividend, and there have 
been extras and one—4 for 
1—stock split-up in the 
interim. Past performance 
is the most reliable criterion 
of possible future accom- 
plishment. 

A policy of careful, selective, 
consistent diversification con- 
tributes to stability. Copies of 
1927 annual report on request. 


Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer Cor’n. 
1826 Diversey Pkwy. 

Chicago 
and subsidiaries 
| The Bassick-Alemite Co. 
| The Bassick Mfg. Co. 
The Bassick Co. 
The Stewart Die Casting Cor’n. 
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Rail Results 


Improve 


But Mainly at Expense of 
Labor and Improvements— 
Serious Results Forecast 
Unless Legislative At- 
titude Changes 


By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, Railway Age 


VEN those who follow developments 
E in the railroad industry most closely 
were surprised to learn recently, when 
complete statistics for February were 
published, that the Class I roads earned a 
total net operating income in that month 
that was a trifle larger than that earned 
in February, 1927. In view of the smaller 
trafic handled, both passenger and 
freight, this was an unexpected outcome 
for the roads as a whole, although those 
in some territories, such as the central 
west and northwest, were expected to 
show an improvement in financial results. 

Before undue optimism is indulged in 
because of the improvement in trends in 
the railway field apparently indicated, it 
will be best to look below the surface for 
the reasons for this seeming improve- 
ment. 


Cut Down Labor 


HE most important reason is to be 

found in the fact that in February 
the railways had only 1,608,374 employees. 
This is the smallest number reported for 
any month since August, 1922, when the 
number had been abnormally reduced by 
the nation-wide strike of shop employees. 
It was 112,000 less than in February, 1927, 
and 135,000 less than the average for Feb- 
ruary in the five preceding years. 

What this means is that, owing to the 
decline in total net operating income re- 
ported throughout the ten consecutive 
months ending with January, most roads 
have begun sharply retrenching; and 
their retrenchment policy has included 
large reductions in expenditures for both 
maintenance of way and maintenance of 
equipment. Business men and regulating 
authorities should not overlook the sig- 
nificance of this. Present good and ade- 
quate freight service cannot be long main- 
tained if railway properties are to be al- 
lowed to deteriorate. 


Outlook More Promising 


ORTUNATELY, the recent traffic 

forecast of the Regional Shippers’ 
Advisory Boards of the country is some- 
what encouraging. It anticipates that 
shippers will require 3.7 per cent. more 
cars for loading in the second quarter of 
this year than in the second quarter of 
last year. 

This comparatively small increase of 
traffic will be helpful to the railways, if it 
occurs. But they need a larger increase 
in traffic, and also a change in the regula- 
tion of their rates and wages. 

Just why the business men of the coun- 
try should look on complacently while 
railway rates continue to be “readjusted” 
downward and advances in railway wages 
continue to be granted by almost every 
arbitration board organized under the 


Federal Railway Labor Act, is difficult to 
understand. 
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American 
Financial 


Holding Corporation 


RGANIZED to acquire, on 

a nation-wide scale, the 
securities of financial institu- 
tions engaged in the banking, 
insurance, surety and title mort- 
gage business—to invest in se- 
curities generally—to partici- 
pate in syndicate underwritings 
—to organize and reorganize 
enterprises—and to engage gen- 
erally in financial undertak- 
ings. 


The Company’s plans are broad 
in scope. The great diversity 
of its investments should aug- 
ment the safety of its capital 
and make more constant its 
sources of income. 


Information regarding the Corpora- 
tion’s activities and plans sent 
upon request. Write for 
descriptive circular F. 
American Financial 
Holding Corporation 
50 Broadway New York 


Telephone: Whitehall 8290 
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Weekly 
Market Letter 


Consolidated 
Cigar 
Corporation 


Copy on Request 


Established 1873 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
25 Broad St. New York 
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No 


Thou. Book 
Shares Value 
1,211 $102 

1,754 28 
1,061 38 
500 36 
1,117 164 
736 72 
350 74 
2,317 36 
1,414 46 
808 123 
828 125 
1,141 36 
2,730 18 
2,047 45 
200 29 
1,100 27 
310 303 
2,546 14 
4216 147 
3,035 207 
1,571 106 
1,400 191 
4,627 22 
2,480 174 
2,842 23 
3,004 18 
2,422 65 
688 106 
10,000 91 
450 148 
2,407 47 
329s Nil 
126 77 
4,154 26 
3,375 82 
1,155 15 
1 ,400 85 
1,319 3 
"300 221 
655 138 
164 176 
370 6115 
4,200 33 
4,509 55 
100 214 
3,724 157 
1,300 188 
1,296 ue 
12, 594 44 
24,145 46 
‘600 44 
1,875 52 
7,264 40 
2,540 7 
1,201 24 
660 63 
645 39 
3,789 43 
2,223 183 
2,500 76 
120 263 
240 171 
398 51 
733 53 
810 162 
7,116 205 
666 155 
600 106 
998 186 
3,172 17 
2,290 72 
800 55 
2,526 15 
3, 34 
250 re 
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or depletion. 
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$3.51 
6.57 
6.35! 
2.95 
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(b) Year ended January 31. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 


(k) Year ended 
(r) 10% in com, stock. 


(s) Partly estimate 


1928 


Section Two 


, Div. 
Rate 
Lehigh Valley 
Liggett & Meyers “B”.... 5a 


pS re 3a 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit....... 1.60 
Louisville & Nashville...... 
BARE POUOEE hss kscecceccc 6 
ee ae See 5 
eS eo” ee ene 
Mid-Continent Pet........... 
Missouri-Kan.-Texas ...... 
Be1seGri PACING ..<..00000 0 
Montgomery Ward ....... a 
a 6a 
National Biscuit........... 6 


Nat. Cash Register “A”... 3 


National Lead ............ 5 
Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central........ 8 


N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis... 6 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford... 1 


Norfolk & Western....... 8 
North American........... 10r 
Northern Pacific ......... 5 
Pacific Gas & Elec........ 2 


Packard Motor 
Pan Amer. Pet., 
Paramount-Fam. Lasky.... 10a 


Pennsylvania R. R......... 3.50 
Pere Marquette ........... 6 
Phillips Petroleum......... 1.50 
PICRCE=ASTOW  éciccccccsece os 
Pressed Steel Car.......... «+ 
Public Service of N. J..... 2 
Pullman Incorporated...... 4 
radia Corpiration ..........: 
OS eee - 
Remington-Rand, Inc........ 
Republic Iron & Steel..... 4 
St. Louis-San Fran........ 8a 
St. Louis-Southwestern.... .. 
Seaboard Air Line........ .. 
Sears Roebuck ........... 2.50 
Siticiatr Consol: Or ....... .. 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel....... 6 
Southern Pacific........... 6 
Southern Railway.......... 8 
Standard Gas & Elec...... 3.50 
Standard Oil of Cal....... 2.50 
Standard Oil of N. J...... 1.50a 
Stewart-Warner .......... 6 
Studebaker Corp........... 5 
Texas Corporation......... 3 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 4 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 6a 
Tobacco Products ........ u 
‘ Underwood Elliott Fisher.. 4 
Union Oil of Cal......... 2 
TION PREERG 66 cles ceesawes 10 
oe =. errr 5.50a 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe...... 10 


U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 5 
ae Ae 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 4 


Wl stir, SNE ost. 0 So sisincciew! Ss 
BC ee EN is cenweceaceeas ss 
WRADMEH BBTIWAY 5. ccccccee ss 
Western Pacine ... 2.0506 «. 
Western Union ........... 8 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 
Westinghouse Electric..... 4 
White Motors ............ 1 
Willys-Overland .......... .. 
Woolworth, F. W......... 5 
Wright Aeronautical....... 2 


~ or 30. 
(t) Plus 4% in com. stock. 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Statistics on Leading Stocks 


Long Term Prices 1928 Approx. Yield 
Price Range High Low Prices 


127- 40; 
128- 48; 
64- 10; 
178- 35; 
160- 84; 


242- 25; 
244- 54; 
64- 12; 


102- 49; 


50- 31; 
6l1- 9; 
96- 34; 
128- 40; 
68- 33; 
141- 36; 
60- 16; 
83- 6; 
114- 37; 

46- 31; 

85- 73; 


101- 26; 
124- 51; 
47- 20; 
76- 40; 


117- 20; 
93- 20; 
41- 2; 
92- 44; 
40- 15; 
144- 42; 
127- 78; 
149- 17; 
69- 31; 
64- 51; 
48- 30; 
125- 21; 
66- 30; 


58- 34; 
81- 39; 
143- 28; 
118- 46; 


70- 36; 
58- 35; 
198-125; 
150- 98; 
250- 16; 
112- 37; 
44. 7; 
72- 48; 
144- 22; 
161- 82; 


(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 


°22-’27 
°24-’27 
"22-27 
’23-'27 
°22-27 
"22-27 
"22-27 
"21-27 


i 20-27 
- 2227 
i. yi gy 
; °22-'27 
; °26-’27 
 *2327 
; ’23-27 
; '26-’27 
; ’20-’27 
; '26-'27 
; ’22-’27 182 
; '23-’27 
s 2 2F 
; ’21-’27 
; °24-27 
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1927 
"22-27 
"21-27 
20-27 
22-27 
’23-’27 
’20-’27 
’20-’27 
’20-’27 
26-27 

1927 


°24-'27 
"22-27 

1927 
"22-27 


’22-’27 
°22-'27 
°22-’27 
°26-"27 
’20-’27 
’20-’27 
"22-27 
"22-27 
°24-’27 
°26-’27 
"22-27 
°20-27 
"24-27 
"22-27 
26-27 
°22-’27 
"22-27 


'23-'27 
"24-27 
22-27 
'26-'27 
"22-27 
22-27 
"22-27 
'26-'27 
"20-27 
22-27 
ear 
"22-27 


; °22!27 


1927 


. 22/27 
; '22-27 
; °22'27 
; °26-'27 
; °22!27 


10534- 84% 
12314-1047 
72%4- 57 
58 - 49% 
155 -145% 
10774- 88% 

350-235 
4134- 33 
2914- 25% 
4114. 33% 
5434- 417% 
1531-117 


10134- 80% 
182 -162% 
71 - 41 
62 - 47% 

136 -123 
293%4- 21% 
-156 


1417-128 
67%- 59% 
192 


101 + 92% 


49%- 43% 
73 - 56% 
4634- 3734 
122 -111% 
703¢- 63 

146 -124% 
4314- 35% 
1554- 10% 
267%- 22 

54 - 41% 
8834- 79% 
196%4- 85% 
115 - 94% 
33 - 23% 
6934- 56 


122 -109 
8574- 67% 
30%4- 115% 
11034- 82% 
2954- 173% 
134 -116% 
124 -1175% 
15034-13934 
663%- 57% 
5934- 53 
41%4- 37% 
95 - 77% 
6934- 57 
56%4- 50 
8054- 68% 

134 -1125% 

1147-102% 


154-1373, 


8434- 51 
371%4- 28% 
1774-163 
5734- 56% 
112 - 88% 
413£- 30% 
2854- 173, 
194 -17514 
142 - 69 


104 
117 
69 
54 
151 


90 
350 
40 
29 
38 


52 
144 


% 


PwwinAd oe Pug 
Rote Soe Wee 


Nye eee 


(e) Year ended April 30. (g) Year ended 
(p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges 
(u) 2/5 sh. United Cigar Scrip. (v) 9 months. 
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19 Petroleum Stocks 
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: A Parchase — Now? 

i urchase Ow: 

37 

b Is the oil industry just about to ‘‘turn the corner’’? 

by Shrewd financiers are alwavs on the lookout for a depressed industry whose 
10.0 stocks can be bought cheap, when just about to turn the corner. Rails a few years 

5.0 ago, and utilities, furnished exactly this sort of buying opportunity. Now the oil 

4] industry is depressed and oil stocks low. 
42 

a Last February, a year ago, at the same time many wa a 
- were bullish on oils, American Securities Service } | 
warned against these stocks. And several times since. i gt, | 7 | 
38 Instead, electric light and power stocks were recom- oan PEELING ic 
4 mended—see diagram at right—which have netted mn | OlLse | 
‘6 most satisfactory profits. Le 
17 F 

‘i Have oil stocks been accumulated for a broad advance ? 
- Oil stocks, after persistent liquidation last spring, have recently been acting 
5.3 better. Demand for oil and gasoline is going to run at record levels in 1928. 
18 Are oil stocks, at present admittedly low, the very stocks in which to take a 

i broad position? 
. Or must great care be used, still, to select the right 
9 stocks? For instance, American Securities Service, 
9 while at that time bearish on practically all oil stocks, 
, recommended purchase of Lago Oil & Transport last 
1 April, the 29th, at 2614—see diagram—the choice stock 

6 in the oil list. Which stock in the oil list is the choice LAGO 

2 stock now? APR 22- DEC 327 
5 

: Another report on oil stocks, of special value now 
5 Facts and forecasts on the entire oil industry are presented, and selected stocks 
pointed out, in our latest special report just prepared for our clients. This report 

; should prove valuable, the same as previous reports have been. Few extra copies 

i available free. 
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American Securities ---------------- 


e AMERICAN SECURITIES SERVICE 
Service 


1036 Corn Exchange Bank Bldg. 
New York 


Kindly send me “Special Report on 
both free. 
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1036 Corn Ex. Bank Bldg., New York 


also copy of “Making Profits in Securities,” 


Oils,” 














Stamps are 
eash — 
protect them 


The Multipost keeps stamps, in 
rolls, locked in one safe place. 
Prevents loss and spoilage. Dis- 


courages misuse. Records each 
stamp used. Provides simple 
method of accounting for stamps 
used, as well as bought. Saves 
time—does 5 hand operations in 
one split-second thrust of its 
plunger. Also, clean, sanitary, 
orderly. 


MULTIPOST 


STAMP AFFIXER & RECORDER 


Used in over 100,- 
000 offices. Repre- 
sentatives in all 
principal cities. 


Free Trial 


in your own office, 
to PROVE its 
economies. 


















e * 
pe=Mail this Coupon-- 
Multipost Co., Dept. J-5, Rochester, N. Y. - 
Send Multipost on free trial or ‘ 
i 


(J Send literature giving interesting information 
on stamp handling. 
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Which stocks 
should lead 
next advance? 


Write for free copy of “The 
Marsh Stock Traders Guide” and 
treatise, “The Business of Trading 
in Stocks.” 


W. T. Marsh & Co. 


150 Broadway New York 











Scotts Geeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns/ J 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, veveey stretch 
< lawn that chokes out w before 
bam can grow! A oo, thick, | ‘uniform 

that’s everlasting an d that makes 
your home a beauty spot. 


The New Super-Lawn 
of sowing seed, you plant stolons or 
the bonpes Eve tne the dere avcee che at's 
rkish ca’ coregs._ and all about this wnnouty 

7. a | booklet **Bent Lawns 

O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
564 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 
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Continued Oil 
Restriction 


Mid-Continent Operators Act 
Against Wildcatting—West 
Texas Bothered by Wink- 
ler County Pool 


By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 


ERSUASIVE and other lawful 
P means are to be taken by the Mid- 

Continent Oil & Gas Association to 
induce oil operators in all prospective 
areas to restrict drilling. The measure is 
a protective one against further building- 
up of potential yields throughout the 
domestic industry. 

Work now under way, which may be 
broadened into other districts, is in the 
hands of an advisory committee appointed 
by President J. C. Denton of the Okla- 
homa-Kansas division at Tulsa. Appoint- 
ment of the committee was an outgrowth 
of a motion made at a meeting of the 
general organization by its president, W. 
N. Davis of Bartlesville. Mr. Davis is a 
vice president of Phillips Petroleum Co., 
and Mr. Denton is identified with Mid- 
Continent Petroleum Corp., in an execu- 
tive capacity. 

Restriction Committee 

Members of the Oklahoma-Kansas Com- 
mittee are E. B. Reeser, president of the 
Barnsdall Corp.; Dana H. Kelsey, vice 
president, Prairie Oil & Gas Co.; John 
M. Lovejoy, vice president and general 
manager, Amerada Corp.; E. H. Moore, 
president, Independent Oil & Gas Co.; Joe 
C. King, president, Kingwood Oil Co. 

It is not intended the Oklahoma-Kansas 
advisory committee should take any hand 
in Seminole district restrictive work, 
which is proceeding satisfactorily. Its 
purpose is to keep informed on wildcat 
operations and be in readiness to propose 
curtailment whenever new areas in the 
Oklahoma-Kansas region threaten fresh 
influence of over-production. 

West Texas 

RORATING of crude market outlets 

in congested areas of west Texas has 
been carried forward satisfactorily by a 
sustained movement. except in a single 
district currently bothering operators. 
That district, which reached daily average 
production in excess of 200,000 barrels 
early in April, is the Hendricks field of 
Winkler county. Its rise to the level men- 
tioned brought Texas production to its 
first crossing of the 700,000-barrel daily 
mark in all history. 

Texas potential production, except in the 
Hendricks field, had been removed from 
the danger column either by pro-rating 
steps or shut-in measures; notwithstanding 
that estimates of possible increased pro- 
duction reach as high as 900,000 barrels 
daily, were wells allowed to produce the 
maximum of their open flow capabilities. 

California now has more than 120,000 
barrels possible production shut-in because 
of its curtailment measures; the Seminole, 
Okla., district could be materially increased 
in yield figures were drilling to be re- 
sumed; and Venezuela’s present production 
of between 200,000 and 250,000 barrels of 
crude daily could be doubled were wells to 
be opened to their maximum flow possi- 
bilities. 
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Suburban Chicas 


likes GAS 
heating Comfort 


A gain of 48% during 1927 
in the sale of gas for house 
heating not only reflects the 


progressiveness of the com- 
munities served by this 
Company, but it emphasizes 
an important source of the 
Company’s rapidly increas- 
ing revenues, 


Other facts of interest 
to investors are given 
inthe Year Book. Write 
Dept. E for it. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
General Offices: 
72 W. Adams Street 
Chicago 


Serving 6,000 square miles— 
293 communities—with Gas or 
lectricity. 

















Facts and Opinions 
Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, if you read The 
Bache Review, will keep you informed 
on the main subjects, important to your 
own business, which affect the com- 
mercial and financial situation. 


Sent for three months, without 
charge. 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


























I SELL PATENTS 


If you wish to add New Products to your 
— or have a good Patent to sell, write 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established 1900 
773F Garson Ave. 


» N. Y. 
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fe EORGE E. ELLIOTT, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel of the At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad, was elected 
president. 

Thomas W. Lamont, a partner of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., was elected a director of 
the United States Steel Corporation. 

Martin A. O’Mara, former vice-presi- 
dent of the White Motor Company, was 
elected president of the Brockway Motor 
Truck Corp. 

J. C. Emison and H. Y. Walker were 
elected directors of the American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Company. 

A. H. Harris, financial vice-president of 
the New York Central Railroad, is now 
chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, 
which takes the place 
of the finance com- 
mittee, of which he 
was chairman. The 
position of chairman 
of the board, held by 
the late Chauncey 

- M. Depew, has been 
A. H. Harris abolished. Mr. Har- 
ris’ appointment is said, in effect, to make 
him Mr. Depew’s successor. 

A. J. County, vice president in charge 
of finances of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
has been elected a director of the Chem- 
ical National Bank of New York. 

George J. Anderson was elected presi- 
dent of the Consolidation Coal Company, 
Robert G. Hill, chairman. 





ALPH WOLF, former member of the 

law firm of Hays, Herschfield & 
Wolf, has been made a member of Speyer 
& Company. 

Hugh Neill, of New York, has been 
elected a director of the Southern Pacific 
Company. 

Charles L. Andrus and W. D. Jones 
were elected directors of International 
Business Machines Corporation. 

Clarence A. Earl has been elected pres- 
ident of the Charles Freshman Company, 
Inc., succeeding Charles Freshman, who 
becomes chairman. 


Allard Smith, vice-president, Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland, has been 
elected president of the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Thomas N. McCarter, president, Public 
Service Corporation of New Jersey, was 
elected a director of the Philadelphia 
Electric Company. 


Thomas J. Bray has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany. 

C. D. McKim has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of the Federal Motor 
Truck Company, of Detroit. 

H. C. Folger has resigned as chairman 
of the Standard Oil Company of New 
York. 

R. T. Rosell, formerly vice-president, is 
now president of the Pittsburgh, Bes- 
semer & Lake Erie Railroad. 

R. W. Pomeroy has been elected a di- 
rector of the Simms Petroleum Company. 
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Chesapeake Corporation 


Analyzed in our latest Weexty Review 





Copy F-48 on request 





PRINCE & WHITELY 


Established 1878 
New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
25 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 


UPTOWN OFFICE: HOTEL ST. REGIS 
Cleveland Akron 
Hartford Meriden Bridgeport Albany Philadelphia Newark 


Chicago 


New Haven Newport 

















Send for Investor’s Guide 


Our Investor’s Guide will lead you to complete 
investment satisfaction and service, wherever 
you live, Write today. Use attached coupon. 
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Bonds 


from a responsible house 


Founded in 1855, the House of Greene- 
baum has maintained the soundness of its 
bonds for 73 years. An unequalled record 
bears testimony to the fact that this insti- 
tution’s responsibility has never been 
shirked. For nearly three quarters of a 
century, principal and interest of EVERY 
Greenebaum Safeguarded Bond have been 
promptly paid to investors. 


73 Years. Investment Service 


Each Greenebaum First Mortgage Bond is approved 
and recommended by the Oldest Real Estate Bond 
House, Founded 1855, the experience and know- 
ledge applied by this institution in choosing its 
bonds justifies the feeling of protection enjoyec by 
Greenebaum investors. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment_Combany. 


OLDEST REAL ESTATE BOND HOUSE 
FOUNDED 1855-CHICAGO 
Offices in Principal Cities 
Affiliated with 
Greenebaum Sons Securities Corp., New York 
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epartment S tore S tocks as a 
F iela for Sneculation 


Most Companies Have Shown Long-Term Increase in Profits—Some 
of the More Successful Firms Analyzed—Capitalization Generally 
Small—Macy Has Good Record While Gimbel Lags 


managed department stores have 

proved very profitable speculations 
in the past. Among the more successful 
stores might be mentioned R. H. Macy & 
Co., Best & Co., May Department Stores, 
Abraham & Straus and Oppenheim, Collins 
& Co. 

These stocks have had substantial ad- 
vances in the last twelve or eighteen 
months and are not particularly cheap in 
relation to current earnings. The factor 
of growth is important to watch, however, 
and in this respect these companies stand 
out. 

Few department stores issue more than 
annual reports which is an unfavorable 
feature for the investor who cannot tell 
much about the trend of affairs except at 
long intervals. 

Companies which earned better than 7 
per cent. on sales in the last fiscal year 
include Macy, Oppenheim, Collins & Co., 
Best & Co. and L. Bamberger. Gimbel 
Bros. made an exceptionally poor showing 
saving only 1.2 per cent of gross for 
net, but exceeded all other companies from 
the standpoint of volume of business. 


The Chains 


— two leading chain systems are 
May Department Stores and Asso- 
ciated Dry Goods. National Department 
Stores also operates a considerable num- 
ber of stores in various cities, but has not 
been especially successful for its common 
stockholders. R. H. Macy & Co. now has 
two important affiliated stores outside of 
New York and will quite possibly extend 
its operations so as to become an impor- 
tant factor in the chain field. 


C mnect stocks of various well 


By Edward L. Barnes 








Approx. Div. 

Price Rate Yield 
= 2? Seer ere 67 $8. 4.5% 
May Department Stores.... 79 4. §.1 
R. +a meee Oe GA. scccses 322.—S («Sj 1.5 
Abraham & Straus ........ lt mA 
RENE TED, 5scscbeesececcesee 8 4. 4.7 
CREE BOB. cc ccccccccccee  <s ‘ 
National Dept. Stores ..... 4 («ws ne 
Associated Dry Goods .... 44 2.50 5.7 








Department Store Statistics 


Price Range, 
Earned Common 
Annual Net Per 1928 to date 
Sales Income Com.Sh. High Low 
$12,519,016 $978,818 34 Oh- 53% 
102,756,197 6,498,927 5.57 8534- 78 
214, 5,831,917 16.66 350 -235 
25,571,149 1,530,968 8.01 10934- 95 
ROPES 1,000,069 7.60 91 - 82 
123,595,549 1,498,535 0.08 433%4- 34% 
74,959,296 1,578,581 1.06 - 21 
achomeaas 3,330, 3.39 4- 41 














Speaking generally, the leading depart- 
ment stores have enjoyed expanding busi- 
ness in the last ten years and have usually 
reported good sized profits. The business 
is relatively stable and spectacular move- 
ments in these securities are not common, 
although R. H. Macy & Co. stock has had 
a sensational advance in the last year or 
two. 


May Department Stores 


M AY Departmens Stores operates 
seven stores located in St. Louis, 
Denver, Akron, Los Angeles, Cleveland, 
and Baltimore. The Baltimore store was 
acquired last Fall and was formerly the 
Bernheimer-Leader Stores Co. May De- 
partment Stores is a leading company in 
the chain department store field and has 
been conspicuously successful, although in 
the fiscal year ended Jan. 31, 1928 there 
was a moderate slump in net income to 
$6,498,927 as contrasted with $6,962,101 
in the preceding year. 

Last year’s earnings were equivalent to 
$5.57 a share on the common as compared 
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with a $4 annual dividend. Ratio of profits 
to sales has held at a fairly steady level 
in recent years. _ 

Expansion has been conservative and 
financed principally out of earnings. When- 
ever dividends on the common stock have 
been changed in the last ten years it has 
been to increase the rate. Net sales have 
more than doubled since 1919 and reached 
a new peak at $102,756,197 in the last 
fiscal year. Financial position is excellent, 
but no early increase in the present divi- 
dend rate is likely. 

The stock is one which will appeal to 
long pull speculators seeking a conserva- 
tive medium. There are 1,152,182 shares 
of common stock outstanding; preferred 
stock has been eliminated and there is only 
the small mortgage of $21,000 outstanding. 
Extensive improvements were effected last 
year, including an entirely new building 
for its Akron store. 


Best & Co. 


goede & Co. is not strictly a department 
store, but is more of a specialty shop, 
located on Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
A branch store is leased at Palm Beach, 
Florida. While a rather small retail 
organization, with an annual sales volume 
of twelve and a half million dollars in the 
last year, the company gives evidence of 
excellent progress and the stock has been 
quite a favorite in recent speculation. 
Profits for the fiscal period ended Jan. 
31 last reached a new high of $978,818 or 
$6.34 a share. The stock is selling about 
10 points under May Department Stores 
although showing larger share earnings. 
This is doubtless due to the fact that it is 
not a chain system and is largely dependent 
on a single location for its business. 
However, Best & Co. is increasing its 
selling space by the addition of several 
floors and official estimates are that this 
will permit of an increase in annual sales 
of $5,000,000. If this expectation is real- 
ized a further considerable increase in 
share earnings is possible. There are only 
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150,000 shares of common stock outstand- 
ing, preceded by somewhat less than half 
a million dollars of preferred stock. 

Sales have registered an increase in each 
of the last six years and the same has been 
true of profits. Quick sales of ready to 
wear apparel are an important feature of 
this company’s business. 


R. H. Macy & Co. 


H. MACY & CO. has been the most 
R. spectacular performer of all the 
listed department store stocks in the last 
couple of years. The company is one of 
the largest from the standpoint of sales 
yet had only 350,000 common shares out- 
standing at the end of its last fiscal year. 
The stock is closely held and it appears 
on the market as seldom now as when it 
was a hundred points or more lower. The 
annual dividend rate is only $5 a share, 
but this was supplemented by a stock 
dividend of 5 per cent. early this year, 
increasing the outstanding stock to 367,500 
shares. 

Sales and net income reached new highs 
in the fiscal year ended Jan. 28, 1928 at 
$82,214,640 and $5,831,917 respectively. 
Profits were equivalent to $16.66 a share 
on the common. It is the policy of the 
management to reinvest the greater pro- 
portion of earnings in the business and it 
is obviously building for the future. 

A distinguishing characteristic of this 
department store is its policy of cash sales 
only and featuring of “lowest in city 
prices.” Inventory turnover is rapid and 
there are no credit losses. It is one of the 
few department stores which increased 
profits and sales in 1927—a difficult pe- 
riod for these companies on account of 
unusual weather conditions. 

In addition to its New York store, which 
is to be further expanded, Macy owns a 
substantial interest in two other stores— 
Lasalle & Koch, Toledo, Ohio and Davi- 
son-Paxon, Atlanta, Georgia. Sales and 
profits of these stores are not included in 
the reports of R. H. Macy & Co. and it 
thus seems certain that actual earning 
power of Macy, including affiliated prop- 
erties, is quite a bit larger than published 
figures indicate. 

For those who can afford to trade in a 
high priced stock of this kind and which 
is naturally. subject to wide fluctuations, 
R. H. Macy is one of the more interesting 
department store speculations. In time 
the stock will probably be split up, increas- 
ing its popularity, and probably also 
affiliated stores will soon begin to expand 
their return to the parent company. 


The Outlet Company 


TT HE Outlet Company belongs in the 
select group of department stores 
to increase its profits in the last year. Net 
income was $1,000,069 or $7.60 a share 
on the common after preferred dividends, 
comparing with $899,505 in the preceding 
year. This company was formed in 1925 
to take over a department store business 
established in 1894. The store is located 
in Providence, R. I. and employs about 
1,500 people. 

There is no funded debt and only a 
small amount of preferred stock ahead of 
the 100,000 shares of common. The com- 
pany reports an unusually high ratio of 
profits to sales volume, saving better than 
10 per cent. of gross for net in some years. 
The common pays $4 a share, a rate 
which has been earned by a good margin 
in recent years. Sales growth has not 














H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


Incorporated 


Underwriters, Wholesalers and Re- 
tailers of Investment Securities 
—Specialists in Public Utilities 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
111 Broadway 231 So. La Salle St. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL 


KANSAS CITY DES MCINES 


Direct Private Wires 


Chicago-New York- Boston - Philadelphia 
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“AND SLEEP! 
MAN, HOW I DID SLEEP!” 


WELL, you won’t see much of me this summer. I intend to 
spend most of my time right here. Though we’re just on a 
short trip now, Mary and I know this is the ove place for 
our vacation. What a hotel! Splendid food, and the guests 
as pleasant and friendly as you’d want to meet. We sleep 
like tops too. There’s plenty of sun and air in our rooms; 


it feels mighty good to wake up to a place like that. 


The people of the hotel are certainly thoughtful; they all 
do their best to make us comfortable. Jim Coulter (he 
comes down regularly with his family) says he considers 
this place his second home. I’m beginning to look on it 


the same way. 
» 


» 


Further information about Chalfonte-Haddon Hall is inter- 
estingly given in booklet form. We would be glad to mail 


you a copy. 


(HALFONTE-[]ADDON {ALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
American Plan 
LEEDs AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 








Exercise Regularly 
At Office or Home 









b 


Counteract the deteriorating influences of sed- 
entary business life by exercising a few minutes 
daily ‘with “Gym Junior,” the complete, compact 
gymrasium. Admirably adapted to the business- 
man’s needs. Requires only 7%4x9 feet floor space 
in basement or unused room. people can 
use it simultaneously. 


Grigymor 


‘(Patented in U. 8. and Foreign Countries) 


combines a Rowing Machine, Chest Weights, Punching 
Bag, ‘Chinning Bar, Wrist Machine, Massage Roller, 
Parallel Bars, and other standard equipment. Durable 
malleable iron construction. Ideal equipment for Welfare 
Rooms, Clubs, Yachts, Hotels, etc. 


Write for literature. 


GYM JUNIOR COMPANY 


542 Gregory Ave. Weehawken, N. J. 
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is a city of live community spirit. 
Progressive merchants have illu- 
minated more than sixty miles of 
neighborhood business streets 
with special cluster lights or fes- 
toons. This company maintains a 
bureau of co-operation and fur- 
nishes all the power. 


Commonwealth Edison 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 15. 
consecutive dividends to its pris b> ay Send 
for the year book. This stock listed on 
the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
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been rapid and in this respect the company 
does not make a favorable comparison 
with various other larger stores. 


Gimbel Bros. 


IMBEL BROS. stock has been in 

more or less of a bear movement for 
the past year or two, it being one of the 
few listed merchandising stocks which 
has not given a good account of itseli. 
With a sales volume in the fiscal year 
ended Jan. 31, 1928 of $123,595,549, the 
company reported a net income of only 
$1,498,535, equivalent to but $7.36 a share 
on the preferred stock and to only 8c a 
share on the common. 

Sales were larger last year than in any 
previous fiscal period, yet the profits were 
lower than in any recent year. The com- 
pany has for some time been failing to 
display a normal ratio between sales and 
profits. If merchandising efficiency were 
brought to a point where 5 or 6 per cent. 
on sales could be saved for net, a splendid 
showing would be made for the common. 


XTENSIVE building operations and 
improvements are blamed for the 
1928 results. Notes payable as of Jan. 
31, 1928 amounted to $6,900,000, an in- 
crease from $2,500,000 a year previous. 
Although sales volume was at a new high, 
inventories at the end of the year of 
$20,567,000 were lower than a year earlier, 
possibly reflecting an effort on the part 
of the management to speed up its turn- 
over and keep stocks as low as possible. 
The company owns some large and well 
located stores, and with building operations 
reported as largely completed, it may be 
that stockholders will see an improvement 
in future earnings. 


Abraham & Straus 


BRAHAM & Straus distinguished 

itself in the last fiscal year by earn- 
ing more than in any pfevious year, net 
income reaching $1,530,968, equivalent, 
after preferred dividends, to approximate- 
ly $8 a share on the common stock. This 
company has a very moderate capitaliza- 
tion consisting of 42,500 shares of pre- 
ferred stock and 155,000 shares of com- 
mon. No dividends have yet been paid 
on the junior stock, but the company has 
built up a strong working capital position 
and has close to $3,000,000 cash and Gov- 
ernment securities on hand. 

The business has displayed excellent 
growth and speculative prospects in this 
stock are deserving of consideration. The 
company operates the largest department 
store in Brooklyn, N. Y. Share earnings 
increased from $2.33 a share in 1922 to 
the present level of around $8 a share 
without a single interruption. 





Canadian Railways Report 


HE report of the Canadian railways 

for 1927 has just been made public 
and shows favorable results. Total ton- 
nage of freight handled was 107,550,000, 
a gain of 550,000 tons, or a half of one 
per cent. over the previous year, and set 
up a new high record for such figures in 
Canadian railway history. 

Gross railroad earnings for last year 
were $257,000,000, a gain of more than 
$3,000,000 but this was more than offset 
by. increased operating costs of nearly 
$9,000,000. The final income deficit for 
1927 was $34,000,000, compared with $27,- 
000,000 in the previous year. 
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Los ANGELES-FIRST NATIONAL 
TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
is the result of a half 
century of development 
paralleling the growth of 
California. Its service ex- 
tends over the entire 
Southern half of the State 
through conveniently 
located branches in 
principal cities. 


its 


Eastern friends desiring 
reliable information on 
California are invited to 
direct inquiries to the De- 
partment of Public Rela- 
tions. 


Resources more 
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Kasily Acquired 


Instead of wishing for 
financial independence— 
set a goal for yourself and 
start now on a plan of sys- 
tematic investing. This 
third-of-a-century old 
house, with assets over 
$20,000,000, offers you 
$5,000 on monthly in- 
vestments of $31.50 for 
120 months. 


If you can invest as little 
as $6.30 monthly, you 
should look into this pro- 
tected plan. 












Mail coupon FM 12 today 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


Established 1894 
100 North Seventh St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


New York Office: 17 East 42nd Street 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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American Bankers Association 
Establishes Fellowship 


HE American Bankers Association 

has established a traveling fellow- 
ship in the Graduate School of Business 
Administration of Harvard University 
for the purpose of further investigations 
into causes and remedies for bank failures 
and an appropriation has been made to 
defray the expenses of the work, it has 
been recently announced by John H. 
Puelicher, chairman Board of Trustees, 
Educational Foundation of the Associa- 
tion. 

On recommendation of O. M. W. 
Sprague, Acting Dean of the school, 
William McKinley Edens has been ap- 
pointed to the fellowship and will begin 
the work of the investigation in June. 

The first part of the investigation will 
cover the Chicago Federal Reserve dis- 
trict, which comprises the states of II- 
linois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Michigan and In- 
diana. It will be directed toward 
conditions particularly relating to areas 
where there have been numerous country 
bank failures and will seek to develop 
results especially helpful to them. 

Mr. Edens will be advised in the prose- 
cution of his work by Acting Dean 
Sprague, who last year conducted an ex- 
tensive investigation on national lines into 
the problem of bank failures. 

The commission’s recommendations as 
based on Mr. Sprague’s findings were 
presented to the national convention of the 
association last fall at Houston, Texas, 
and were unanimously endorsed in its 


general resolutions. 


Mr. Edens is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and a former bank 
examiner in Iowa, where he made an ex- 
ceptional record for efficiency and acquired 
extensive first hand understanding of the 
territory and conditions he will investigate. 





Large Los Angeles Bank 
Consolidation 


HE Citizens National Trust and 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles came 
officially into existence during the past 
month, the consolidation of two Los An- 
geles banks that have been for many years 
under the same management aud owner- 
ship, but operated as separate institutions. 
The Citizens National Bank is a national 
institution while the Citizens Trust and 
Savings Bank functioned as a state bank. 
Operating under a perpetual National 
charter and as a member of the Federal 
Reserve System the total resources of the 
consolidated bank will be approximately 
$120,000,000. At the last call, on February 
28, the two institutions showed combined 
assets of $119,256,530, with deposits of 
$101,828,532. ; 

The capital, surplus and undivided profits 
account will be nearly $11,000,000. This 
places the bank well up in the list of large 
banks in the United States. It is the 
largest bank in Los Angeles whose offices 
are strictly confined to the industrial and 
city limits. 

All offices of the Citizens Trust and 
Savings Bank will be continued as 
branches of the Citizens National Trust 
and Savings Bank. 

The following are the officers of the 
consolidated Citizens National Trust and 
Savings Bank: Chairman of the Board, 
M. J. Connell; President, J. Dabney Day; 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 














Give 
Yourself 
A Chance! 


Chance, like Charity, begins 
at home—the only person 
who is ever going to give you 
a Chance is yourself—and the 
only way to start something 
is to start accumulating money 
and to start now! 


















































You can begin the purchase 
of a Guaranteed PRUDENCE- 
BOND with as little as $10 
monthly and draw the full 





Bond rate of 5%% on all 
your partial payments. 


Stop complaining! —start ac- 
cumulating!—and start now! 


Ask for Booklet 


Offices Open Mondays Until 9 P. M. 
The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under Supervisionof N. Y.StateBanking Dept. 


331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., New York 
162 Remsen St. 161-10 Jamaica Ave. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Jamaica, N.Y. 


wsems Mail for Booklet axx=xssus 
F.M. 1203 
Name 





Address 





©1928, P. Co., Inc. 














George W. Walker. 


“NEO [EUM 


FLEXIBLE-STAINLESS-REVERSIBLE 
NON-GLARING — NON-BREAKABLE 


DESK TOPS 


Preserve your new desk tops— 
renew the old ones with these dis- 
tinctive Neo-Leum Tops. Cut to 
fit, they are simply laid on. They 
enhance any desk and office; 
make writing easier; and are rest- 
ful to the eyes. Return many 
times their original cost through 
elimination of depreciation. Neo- 
Leum on duty in thousands of of- 
fices relieving eye strain, further- 
ing efficiency and comfort, and 


protecting equipment. Write to- 
today for complete facts 
and attractive prices. 

Neo-Leum Tops are widely 
Imitated but never Dupli- 
cated! P 



























Wagemaker Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part 

kindly furnish Full Facts and attractive prices 

on Neo-Leum Tops. 

Name cccccccccccccccccccccccccvcccccsscccsecccccce 

Address ...cccccccccccccccccccccccvccccccccccccccoees 
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A Name That Stands 
for 


SHARING PROFITS 


The name Hodson stands 
for something significant in 
the field of investment. It 
stands for the investor’s 
participation in earnings. 
First the solidity and sta- 
bility and fair income yield 
of a bond—a definite obli- 
gation to repay the money 
invested. Then, in addition, 
a share in the earnings of 
the business which the in- 
vestor’s dollars have helped 
to finance. 


Participating Bonds 


have proven profitable to 
tens of thousands of inves- 
tors. They have earned 
more on their money, year 
in and yéar out, than the 
average investor, by shar- 
ing the profits which good 
management earns. 


THIS BOOKLET 434; 


placed extra 
dollars in the 
pockets of many 
investors. Send 
the coupon for 
your copy. 





Clarence Hodson s [b 


eee ESTABLISHED 1893 == INC, 


PECIALIZE IN SOUND SEC 
SYiEtDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


165 Broadway -New York 











in investment securities of public 
service companies supplying 


electricity, gas and transporta- 
tion in 23 states. Write for list. 
UTILITY SECURITIES 


COMPANY 
230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
New York St. Louis Milwaukee 


———— polis Minneap f 




















HARRIS TWEED 





Newall, 425 Stornoway, Scotland 
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DIGEST 
CORPORATIONS 


American Bank Note Co.—Daniel E. 
Woodhull, president, is reported to have 
said current business outlook is satis- 
factory and that first quarter earnings 
probably would exceed 1927 period. 

American Ice Co.—C. C. Small, presi- 
dent, is quoted as saying that profits 
for first quarter of 1928 were about 100 
per cent. larger than showing for first 
quarter of 1927, best previous first 
quarter, 

American Linseed Co.—Denied that 
there was any authority for rumors that 
the Du Pont company had acquired con- 
trol. 

American Power & Light Co.—Pro- 
posed to increase preferred stock by 
1,200,000 shares. 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.—Transmission of motion pictures by 
wire was accomplished when company 
received them by telephoto from its 
Chicago laboratory at New York offices. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.— 
Declared quarterly dividend of $2.50 on 
common, payable June 1 to holders of 
record May 4. This places stock on 
$10 annual basis. Previously paid $7 
regular and $3 extra. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—Business 
continues dull. Operating 20 per cent. 
of capacity. 

Bancitaly Corp.——Stockholders of this 
company and Bank of Italy of record 
April 2 had non-transferable rights to 
subscribe to new shares of Bank of 
America in ratio of 1 new share for 
each 24 shares held at $225 a share. 
Rights expired April 20. 

Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
New York Herald-Tribune said B. M. T. 
had been selected definitely to operate 
all of New York City’s rapid transit 
lines on a fee basis in unification plan. 
Samuel Untermyer, city’s special coun- 
sel, was reported to have said city and 
B. M. T. would reach a complete under- 
standing before the Summer was well 
under way. 

Bush Terminal Co.—Stockholders ap- 
proved increase in common stock from 
250,000 shares to 500,000 shares. Also 
approved recommendation of directors 
that 23,000 shares of preferred, recently 
redeemed, be changed into common with 
result that preferred might not be re- 
issued. 

California Petroleum Corp.—Will ex- 
pend $700,000 at Los Angeles Harbor 
for new loading docks, tanks and oil 
loading facilities. Acquired additional 
water frontage. 

Case (J. 1.) Plow Works—Stockhold- 
ers on May 3 vote on dissolution of 
company. 

Celotex Co.—Orders in March totaled 
more than 26,000,000 feet, exceeding 
previous high month by 35 per cent. 

Certain-teed Products Corp.—Acqui- 
sition of Beaver Board and Beaver 
Products companies was declared effec- 
tive as of March 31, 1928. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Ry.—Ordered 4,450 cars. 

Chrysler Corp.—W. P. Chrysler, 
president, was reported to have said 
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output was running about 15 per cent 
ahead of record in 1927, while foreign 
sales were showing a gain of 30 per 
cent. Chrysler Corp. of Canada, Ltd, 
subsidiary, started work on a plant to 
be completed about May 15, 1928. 

Cities Service Co.—Said to be nego. 
tiating with bankers for $50,000,00 
financing in form of 5 per cent. deben. 
tures. Proceeds would be used for re. 
funding purposes. 

Dodge Bros.—Shipped 60,387 units in 
first quarter of current year, against 
46,566 in same period of 1927. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.—Presi- 
dent Firestone, commenting on removal 
of British export rubber restrictions, 
said: “This action does not mean there 
will be an immediate drop in tire prices 
as manufacturers must carry at least a 
four-months‘ supply of rubber on hand 
and in transit from rubber countries, 
Tire manufacturers will lose profits to 
some extent for part of this year, but 
future is bright, as industry is complete- 
ly stablilized.” 

General Motors Corp.—Number of 
men employed as of Feb. 29 was 201; 
373 exclusive of those in Canadian plant 
and in assembly plants and warehouses 
overseas. This compares with 195,993 on 
Jan. 31, 1928. 

Graham-Paige Motors Corp.—Produc- 
tion in March was 7,623 cars, against 
4,019 in February and 2,502 in March, 
1927. Production in first, quarter of 
1928 totaled 13,139 cars, against 5,978 in 
same period of 1927. 

Industrial Rayon Corp.—Plans for 
transfer of voting control from Samuel 
Ungerleider to all stockholders were 
approved by directors. Directors also 
approved plans for establishment of new 
plant with an annual capacity of 6,000,- 
000 pounds of rayon at Covington, Va. 
construction of which will be financed by 
sale of stock which will be offered 
stockholders. William C. Durant was 
elected a director, 

International Shoe Co.—United States 
Supreme Court declined to review de- 
cision of Missouri Supreme Court sus- 
taining company’s claim that license tax 
of city of St. Louis as applied to its 
sales, was unconstitutional. 

Kayser (Julius) & Co.— Declared 
quarterly dividend of $1.25 on common, 
placing it on $5 annual basis compared 
with $4 previously paid. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales for first 
three months of 1928, $28,832,222; same 
period 1927, $25,447,777 ; increase 13.3 per 
cent. 

Kress (S. H.) & Co.—Sales for first 
three months of 1928, $12,565,271; same 
period 1927, $10,756,422; increase 168 
per cent. 

Lehigh Valley Coal Co.—Negotiating 
for merger with Lehigh Valley Coal 
Sales Co. 

Loft, Ime—Sales for first three 
months of 1928, $1,666,903; same period 
1927, $1,730,654. 

Marland Oil Co.—Sold one-fourth in- 
terest in southwestern New Mexico 
lease holdings to California company, 
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subsidiary of Standard Oil Co. of 
California, for $1,000,000. Marland owns 
500,000 acres in this territory. 

Montana Power Co.— American 
Power & Light Co. made offer to stock- 
holders to exchange their common stock 
for new issue of $5 preferred stock, 
Series A, of American Power & Light 
Co. at rate of two shares of such pre- 
ferred for each share of Montana Power 
common, 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales for 
first three months of 1928, $45,576,495; 
same period 1927, $45,233,923; increase, 
0.7 per cent. 

National Cash Register Co.—Reported 
net gain of $500,000 in business for first 
quarter of 1928 compared with same 
period of 1927. According to reports 
from overseas, March was the largest 
inenth in business volume in the com- 
pany’s history. 

Radio Corp. of America—Announced 
formation of RCA Photophone, Inc., 
under laws of Delaware. RCA photo- 
phone, an apparatus for synchronizing 
motion pictures with voice and music, is 
to be sold to motion picture theatres, 
schools, churches and other institutions. 
Engineers are at work on simplified 
photophone device suitable for use in 
home. The new enterprise is entirely 
financed by Radio Corp., General Elec- 
tric and Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
companies, and there is to be no public 
offering of its securities. 

Remington-Rand, Inc.—Business in 
February, it is reported, showed increase 
of 16 per cent. over February, 1927. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for first 
three months of 1928, $72,067,865; same 
period 1927, $66,300,802; increase, 8.7 per 
cent. 

Southern California Edison Co.— 
Business so far in 1928 is reported to be 
at record rate. 

Standard Gas & Electric Co.—Stock- 
holders will vote on changing author- 
ized $100 par 7 per cent. prior prefer- 
ence stock from 500,000 to 750,000 shares 
and the $50 par 8 per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock from 600,000 to 1,500,- 
000 shares of $4 cumulative preferred, 
no par. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co—W. R. 
Timken, vice-president, said: “Timken 
Roller Bearing is doing biggest business 
in its history.” 

Union Pacific Railroad—Will spend 
$90,000,000 in 1928 for improvements and 
maintenance. 

United States Rubber Co.—Passed 
dividend on 8 per cent. non-cumulative 
preferred stock, last payment on which 
was 2 per cent., on Feb. 15. “Omission 
of dividend,” said President Seger, “was 
necessary for time being in order to 
comply with terms of indenture cover- 
ing company’s 6% per cent. serial gold 
notes issued March 1, 1925.” 

United States Steel Corp.—Offered 
100,000 shares of common stock to em- 
ployees at $145 a share under annual 
stock subscription plan. Offering price 
in 1927 was $122. 

Vacuum Oil Co.—Declared stock divi- 
dend of 100 per cent., payable April 28 
to holders of record April 14, 1928. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Reduced price 
of all models of Willys-Knight Stand- 
ard Sixes by $150. Planning to intro- 
duce a new Whippet six, which, it is 
said, will be lowest priced six-cylinder 
car in the world. Will construct new 





























$1,500,000 assembly plant in Los Angeles. 





A WIDESPREAD 


POWER 


SUrriLy 


3 ae widespread areas of thirty 
states the subsidiary companies 
of the Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany have brought ample and eco- 
nomical electric service to widespread 
economic activities necessarily re- 
mote from sources of power supply: to 
the development of natural resources, 
to agriculture and to the homes and 
industries of hundreds of small 
towns, sometimes replacing inade- 
quate local plants, sometimes bringing 
electric service for the first time. 

This widespread distribution of 
electricity has done more than bring 
power to those uses which cannot 
be moved. It has put an end, so far 
as power supply is concerned, to the 
necessity of bringing movable in- 
dustries to large centers of popula- 
tion. It has contributed to a more 
proportionate distribution of indus- 
try and population, and thus assisted 
the small towns of America toa 
greater economic progtess. 


MIDDLE WEST 


UTILITIES COMPANY 





SERVING 3389 COMMUNITIES IN 30 STATES 
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$7,250,000 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 


(Incorporated under the laws of the State of Illinois) 


6% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Preferred as to dividends, and as to assets on liquidation to the extent of, and redeemable in whole or in part at, $100 per share and accrued dividends, plus 
an additional sum of $7.50 if redemption or payment on liqu ‘dation takes place on or before April 1, 1932, of $8.00 if thereafter and on or before April 1, 1934, 
of $8.50 if thereafter and on or before April 1, 1936, of $9.00 if thereafter and on or before April 1, 1938, of $9.50 if thereafter and on or before April 1, 
1940, and of $10.00 if after April 1, 1940. Dividends payable quarterly, cumulative from April 1, 1928. The Company will agree, on or before December 31 
of each year beginning with 1929, out of surplus or net profits after dividends on the Preferred Stock, to acquire by redemption or purchase at not 

ing the current redemption price, at least 3% of the largest amount in par value of the Preferred Stock which shall ever have been outstanding. 


CAPITALIZATION 


Presently to be Presently to be 


Authorized Outstanding 
6% Cumulative Preferred Stock (Par Value $100 Per Share) $7,250,000 $7,250,000 
Class A Common Stock (No Par Value). .........005; pcs 400,000 Shs. 236,293 Shs. 
Class B Common Stock (No Par Value)... 0... ce cee ce cee eee 327,414 Shs. 327,414 Shs. 


Each two shares of Class BCommon Stock will be convertible into one share of Class A Common Stock, and the 163,707 shares 
of Class A Common Stock not presently to be issued are to be reserved for exercise of this conversion privilege. Each share 
of Class A Common Stock will be entitled to twice the amount of any dividend paid on each share of Class B Common Stock. 





Mr. Milton S. Florsheim, Chairman of the Board of Directors of The Florsheim Shoe Company, has summarized in 
part his letter regarding the Company as follows. Copies of this letter may be had from the undersigned upon request. 


BUSINESS 


PROFITS AND ASSETS 
**The Florsheim Shoe Company isthe largest manufacturer 





in the United States of men’s fine shoes of the better grade. 
The business had its inception in Chicago thirty-six years 
ago and has grown to its present large proportions entirely 
through the reinvestment of earnings. The Company not 
only manufactures and sells to dealers, but also to com- 
panies controlled by it which sell direct to the consumer 
through retail stores. 














Within a few years of the establishment of the business it 
was decided to produce only fine shoes bearing our trade- 
mark ‘‘The Florsheim Shoe’’. This policy has proven of 
great value in assuring the future of the business, through 
establishing a reputation for quality and a consumer de- 
mand. This aim has been furthered by the consistent and 
generous use of advertising. 
















The Company operates three large factories located in 
Chicago, two of which are owned in fee. These factories 
are of modern construction, equipped for the most 
efficient production of fine shoes. 


The first of the retail stores above referred to was 
opened in Indianapolis in 1895. Its success prompted the 
opening of additional stores, so that today there are over 
fifty units located in the principal cities of the United 
States. There is a Florsheim dealer or a Florsheim store, or 
both, in practically every large and important city and 
town in the country. Since the close of the war foreign 
sales have grown consistently and offer a fertile field for 
increased volume. Recently the Company has developed 
and added to its line two shoes of special construction 
known as the ‘‘Feeture Arch”’ and the ‘‘Pli-Ped Process’, 
which should prove an important factor in increasing 


sales. 








The net profits of The Florsheim Shoe Company, after 
deducting all charges including depreciation and after 
Federal income taxes at the rate of 13144 in lieu of those 
actually paid, for the five years ended October 31, 1927, 
as certified by Messrs. S. D. Leidesdorf €* Co., Certified 
Public Accountants, were as follows: 


Per Share 

Year Ended Net Profits Times Pfd. Div. Class A 
October 31 as above Req. Earned Common Stocle 

1923 $2,309,045.12 5.3 $4.68 

1924 2,313,914.95 5.3 4.69 

1925 2,342,212.52 5.3 4.76 

1926 2,384,504.57 5.4 4.87 

1927 2,273,251.22 5.2 4.59 


The balance sheet of The Florsheim Shoe Company as at 
October 31, 1927, after giving effect as at that date to the 
recapitalization of the Company, as certified by Messrs. 
S. D. Leidesdorf €# Co., shows net tangible assets of 
$10,529,465.72, or over $145 per share of Preferred Stock. 
Current assets amounted to $10,189,731.39 as compared 
with current liabilities of $1,067,989.32, a ratio of over 9.5 
to 1. Net current assets were the equivalent of over $125 
per share of Preferred Stock.Of the net current assets over 
$4,000,000 were in cash, call loans or in U.S. Liberty Bonds, 
Treasury Notes and Certificates, and municipal bonds. 


The cash and current position of the Company is believed 
ample in every respect to provide for expansion and 
growth of sales. Thus the entire current earnings should 
be available for retirement of Preferred Stock or distribu- 
tion to stockholders. 


Application will be made to list both the Preferred Stock 
and the Class A Common Stock on the New York Stock 
Exchange.”” 









Price $102 Per Share and Accrued Dividend 


100,000 shares of Class A Common Stock are also being offered by us at $56 Per Share 


This offering 1s made in all respects, when, as and if issued and accepted by us and subject to the aagvoe of Chadbourne, 
Stanchfield & Levy, Esqs., counsel for the Bankers, and Mayer, Meyer, Austrian & Platt, Esqs., counsel for the 
pany. Wereserve the right to reject any and all subscriptions in whole or in part, to allot lessthantheamount applied 
for, and to close the subscription books at any time without notice. It is expected that delivery of temporary stock 
certificates or of interim receipts will be made on or about May 3, 1928, at the office of Lehman Brothers. 
16 William Street, New York, N. Y., against payment therefor in New York funds. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


The above statements are not guaranteed, but are based on information which we believe to be true. 
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Public Utility 
News 


Electrical Output and 


Earnings Increase 


LECTRICAL output and earnings of 
E public utility companies so far this 
year reflect clearly the improvement in 
veneral business activity. While both 
earnings and electric production continued 
to show monthly increases over the year 
before all during 1927, the rate of in- 
creases slowed up perceptibly from Sep- 
tember through December, following 
closely general business conditions. 

Gross earnings of the first 12 electric 
power and light companies to report for 
February totaled $37,579,457 as against 
$34,533,187 in February, 1927, an increase 
of 88%. These same companies showed 
only a 5.6% increase in gross in December, 
1927, over the corresponding month of 
1926, and a 7.6% increase in January, 
1928, over January last year. 





Bright Lights at North Pole? 


E LECTRICAL apparatus capable of 
measuring light intensity varying 
from the pale light of stars to the blaze 
of full sunlight will be carried by General 


Nobile, the Italian explorer, on his flight + 


to the North Pole this summer to record 
light intensities there. 

This equipment, developed by Ameri- 
can engineers, consists of a photo-electric 
cell 100 times more sensitive than the 
usual type, and a recording meter, all 
operated by three small dry cells and a 
B battery. The smallest variation in light 
intensity changes the flow of the electric 


current in the cell, and this change is, 


registered by the meter needle, which 
makes its record upon a slowly moving 
roll of paper. 

This is the first time an attempt has 
been made to measure the light over the 
North Pole. No one knows how bright 


that cold place is, or how much the light 
fluctuates. 





World’s Longest Telephone Line 


7 long distance telephone circuits 
recently opened between New York 

and Los Angeles, a distance of 3,412 
miles, constitute the longest direct tele- 
phone circuits in the world and represent 
one of the latest achievements of tele- 
phone engineers. 

Up to this time, calls between the At- 
lantic and Pacific Coasts had to be 
switched at Chicago. The new direct line 
goes through Chicago to St, Louis and 
thence over the southern continental line 
to Los Angeles. Telephone repeaters 
boost the currents at various points, so 
that it is almost as easy to telephone from 
coast to coast as it is to telephone across 
a street, 

The voice over this line travels a longer 
distance than over the transatlantic wire- 
less from New York to Scotland or over 
the return from Rugby to Houlton, 
Maine. The distance from Rocky Point 
to Scotland is 3,200 miles and from Rugby 
to Houlton, Maine, 2,930 miles. 


























Why Insuranshares 
Trust Certificates? 


S INSURANSHARES TRUST CERTIFICATES are 
issued against stocks in fifty-eight Insur- 
ance Companies and Banks, a natural 

question is: 


“Why can’t I buy my own Insurance Company | 
Stocks?” 


Individuals can and do buy Insurance Company Stocks 
but the average investor finds several difficulties which 


in the past have prevented a widespread ownership of 
these securities. 


First: They usually sell at high prices, $200, $500 and 
even $2,000 per share being not uncommon. If an in- 
vestor bought only one share in the fifty-eight Com- 
panies underlying InsuRANSHARES TRUST CERTIFICATES 
he would have invested more than $40,000. 


Second: The average investor even if he had access to 
the financial reports of Insurance Companies would not 
have the technical skill necessary to analyze them and 0 
to determine which stocks had the best prospects and at 
what price they would be advantageous purchases. 


INSURANSHARES MANAGEMENT Company has the service 
of a statistical and analytical organization that is in- 
valuable both in the selection and in the constant super- 
vision of the sterks it purchases. 


Send for circular B-28 giving complete informa- 
tion about this safe and profitable investment. 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 


67 Wall Street, New York :: Tel. Whitehall 9082 
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A 6% Surety Company 


Guaranteed Bond 


This bond gives you at least $1,562 security for 
every $1,000 you invest. The security consists of 
mortgages, on property within a radius of 150 miles 
of City Hall, New York, deposited with The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, Trustee. In addi- 
tion to this security these bonds are the direct obli- 
gation of a Company with a capital and surplus of 
more than $3,000,000. 


General Surety Company with capital and surplus 
of $6,500,000 has investigated this investment 
and backs up its conviction of the safety of these 


bonds by endorsing its unconditional guarantee 
on each bond. 


Send for Folder G 


National American Securities 
Company 


(Incorporated) 
National American Building 
340 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Tel. Murray Hill 5100 
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What Rich Men 


Know 


The man who has worked hard 
for his accumulations, the man 
who is born into the responsi- 
bility of wealth—both know 
what is the first requirement 
of safe investment. 


V EEL 


Indeed, they will tell you: 


“If you wantto keep your first dollar, 
buy first mortgage investments.”’ 


MMM 


Over a long period of years First 

Mortgage Real Estate Bonds have 

proved an excellentinvestment for 

those requiring safety of principal 

and prompt payment of interest. 
For peace of mind and freedom 
from worry invest in the First 
Mortgage Bonds we now offer, 
yielding 6%. 

Write for Booklet F-375 


AMERICAN BOND & 
MORTGAGE Co. 


Capital and Surplus over $9,000,000 
127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 
345 Madison Ave., New York 
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» Philadelphia 
Cleveland AMERICAN And over 
Detroit nea ip 30 other 
Boston cities 
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AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE Inc, 


Est. 1904 
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INFORMATION COUPON 


ita F.H.SMITH Col 
Investment Securities — Founded 1873 * 

Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch. offices in other Cities 


Gentlemen:—I am interested in Safe 
a only. Send me copy of New 
maoaiet booklet ‘(Making Safety Pay 


NAME.. 
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Largest on Record 


Though March Fell Slightly Below Last Year—Residentia) 
Building Still the Backbone of Activity—Contemplated 
Construction Drops 


By Frank E. Perley 


A TOTAL outlay of approximately 
$1,650,000,000 is represented in con- 
struction projects started in the United 
States during the first three months of 
1928. This impressive total is declared 
by experts to reflect the greatest activity 
the building industry ever has known dur- 
ing the first quarter of a calendar year. 
The three-months’ figures are especially 
noteworthy because during the final days 
of March there was some recession in con- 
tracts awarded—a falling off sufficient to 
bring the month’s total slightly below that 
for March a year ago. 

Notwithstanding this unexpected de- 
velopment, the nation’s total for the 
quarter is calculated as six to seven per 
cent. greater than for the first three 
months of 1927. Spokesmen for the As- 
sociated General Contractors of America 
find in the developments thus far this 
year no indication of a slackening in the 
pace wiack last year resulted in the estab- 
lihmer&* of a phenomenal record. 

Members of that organization are im- 
pressed with the fact that a scale placing 
the 1913 average at 100 as its basis shows 
the volume of construction activities dur- 
ing March this year to have reached 137 
as an index level. 


New Projects Decline 


[° would seem only prudent, however, 
to attach some significance to the re- 
cent reports of new work contemplated. 
While this totalled nearly a billion dol- 
lars for March it is shown by F. W. 
Dodge Corporation statistics that, speak- 
ing broadly, contemplated projects re- 
ported during the month fell 26 per cent. 
below the total for March a year ago 
and 7 per cent. below the total for Feb- 
ruary this year. 

But the falling off in this classification 
was by no means general throughout the 
country. On the contrary, the New Eng- 
land States reported a gain of 32 per 
cent. in contemplated work over March, 


1927, New York State and Northern New 
Jersey a gain of 16 per cent. and Westem 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia anj 
Kentucky a gain of 35 per cent. 

These encouraging prospects are offset 
by decreases of 44 per cent. in the Middle 
Atlantic States and the Central West, 13 
per cent. in Minnesota, the Dakotas and 
Northern Michigan, 54 per cent. in the 
Southeastern States and by varying de. 
creases in other sections of the country, 


Residential Building High 


Dagon yine awarded during March 
reflected quite the same general trend 
in the construction industry as was evi- 
dent in January and February. Residen- 
tial building maintained its position as the 
outstanding feature of the month’s de- 
velopments, while the slackening in com- 
mercial projects continued. A large vol- 
ume of industrial projects was started, 
and public works and utilities plans en- 
tered conspicuously into the totals. 

Once again it becomes pertinent to note 
the tremendous volume of residential con- 
struction for which contracts were let 
during March. The month’s total of this 
class of work is calculated in excess of 
$300,000,000 for the entire country. The 
significance of this total becomes apparent 
when it is recalled that the nation’s aver- 
age monthly expenditure for housing was 
$240,000,000 during the record years of 
1926 and 1927. 

The March total of more than $300,- 
000,000 is comparable with $215,000,000 
for January and $260,000,000 for February, 
and the total for the first quarter of the 
year thus exceeds $775,000,000. It is 
hardly conceivable that residential con- 
struction can long continue at this rate 
of more than three billions of dollars a 
year. 

In New York City new housing has been 
provided seemingly without limit, and yet 
during March additional residential pro- 
jects to cost more than $63,000,000 were 
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started in the metropolis. These projects 
represented 69 per cent. of the month’s 
total. ; 

In the New England States housing pro- 
jects constituted 55 per cent. of all new 
construction; in Eastern Pennsylvania, 
Southern New Jersey, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, the District of Columbia and Vir- 


ginia 43 per cent. and in the Pittsburgh 


district 31 per cent. Even in Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas and adjacent states, where 
s0 much residential building already had 
been carried on, this class of construction 
represented 43 per cent. of the March 
total. In the Northwestern and the 
Southeastern States 35 per cent. of the 
month’s allotments was for additional 
housing and in Texas 46 per cent. In 
the country as a whole nearly half of the 
March total was set aside for this class 
of construction. 


Housing Holds Totals High 


%y is apparent that this amazing volume 


of residential building is what is keep- © 


ing the industry so continuously busy. 
Other classes of construction are falling 
somewhat below the first quarter of last 
year and of 1926. Commercial building 
shows a decrease. There is no unusual ac- 
tivity this spring in educational and hos- 
pital construction, and new churches and 
memorial projects figure only incident- 
ally in the total volume. : 
Considerable sums are being set aside 
for social and recreational buildings, but 
this class of work is widely distributed. 
When housing construction slackens, if 
that develops later in the year, the loss 
will be partially offset by Federal Govern- 
ment projects and the building program 
of some of the States, notably New York. 





World Stock of 
Gold Higher 


Federal Reserve Board Esti- 
mates Total World Supply 
at Nearly Ten Billions 


HE total stock of monetary gold held 

by Governments, central banks and 
similar institutions throughout the world, 
either in their own vaults or under ear- 
mark with correspondents at the end of 
1927, the latest date for which compre- 
hensive figures are available, appears to 
have been not less than $9,475,000,000, and 
to have shown an increase for the year 
of at least $300,000,000, according to the 
latest Federal Reserve Board bulletin. 


Gold Here Still at High Figure 


Qa the large and 
continuous loss of gold from last 
September to the end of March, the total 
gold stock of the United States, at $4,306,- 
000,000, remained at a higher point than 
had been reached previous to 1924. 

Exports of gold from the United States 
to foreign countries during March were 
larger than for any other month on record, 
while gold imports were almost negligible 
in amount. 

“A substantial part of the gold outflow, 
however,” declared the bulletin, “repre- 
sented nothing more than the actual ship- 
ment of gold that had previously been 
acquired by foreign countries with the 
Federal Reserve banks.” 


























Lighting the Way to Safe Investments 


Man-made moonlight, more radiant than Nature’s 
own -++--dazzling streams of light, defying dark- 
ness, stifling shadows -----a luminous shaft piercing 
the jet sky-----an architect’s dream transformed 
into a heavenly vision ----- Electricity, the beautifier. 


Flood lighting, the most popular form of city 
illumination, does more than advertise the build- 
ings toward which it is directed. It also greatly 
increases the income of Electric Power and Light 
Companies and adds to the safety of their bonds. 


oo 5 
or 13, Blease. 


THOMPSON ROSS & Co, 


ESTABLISHED 1912 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
29 S. La Salle St. 





Bank Floor 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
Copyright 1925, T.R. & Co. 





Telephone Randolph 6380 
SAN FRANCISCO 








on Fully Paid 
Certificates 


in amounts from $50.00 to $5,000.00, 
withdrawable on thirty days’ 
notice. Secured by First Mort- 
gages on Homes not to exceed 
60% of valuation. 


ALABAMA MUTUAL BLDG. & 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 

2012 Fourth Avenue Birmingham, Ala. 

Under Supervision State Banking Dept. 


7 on Monthly Savings 





























BOSTON 





Booklet 
jor Investors 


UR_ BOOKLET, “8% and Safety,” 
tells the story of the Orange County 
Building and Loan Association, lo- 

cated in prosperous Orlando and Orange 
County, Florida. Assets have grown from 
$11,000 to $8,840,997.81 in six years. 
$641,633.78 has been paid in dividends to 
over 3,000 stockholders. Has always paid 
8%, payable semi-annually. Shares offered 
at par, $100, without bonus or commission 
of any kind. Write for booklet. 
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Orlando, Florida 








How Many of Your Executives Read Forbes? 
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Experienced Foremen— 
the Secret of 


Bigger Profits! 


“All things being equal,” said one nationally 
known industrial leader, “the organization whose 
foremen are developed along constructive lines 
has a marked advantage over competition that 
has neglected this vitally important task.” 


This is because foremen provide the only point 
of contact between shop and office. Win their 
cooperation, and complete harmony between each 
department becomes an established fact. The 
rank and file of your workers become imbued 
with a new spirit. 

This has been proved time and time again by 
such firms as Brown & Sharpe, Peerless Motor, 
General Electric, Frigidaire, and scores of 
other large and small industrial establishments 
throughout America. Simply by establishing 
a Foremen’s Club as a means of developing 
foremen along broad gauge lines, astonishing 
results have been secured almost over night. 


FREE BOOKS! 

If you are interested ‘in learning more about 
this new way to extra profits that has been 
adopted so widely, we invite you to investigate 
the results being accomplished by the Nat’l 
Ass’n of Foremen through individual Factory 
Foremen’s Clubs. Everything is explained in 
an interesting booklet just off the press. May 
we send you one of these booklets—and a copy 
of the Foremen’s Magazine—without cost or 
obligation on your part? A note on your busi- 
ness letterhead brings both by return mail. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOREMEN 

E. H. Tingley, Sec., 1247 U. B. Bldg. 
Dayton, Ohio 

















- Books by 
B. C. Forbes 


Men Who are Mak- 
ing America ... . .$3.00 


Men Who are Mak- 
ing the West.... 2.00 


Automotive Giants of 


America ........ 2.50 
Keys to Success.... 2.00 
Forbes’ Epigrams... 2.00 





Sent Postage Prepaid 
Anywhere in the United States 





Forbes Magazine 


120 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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Industrial 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


Showing “Where to Buy”—A folder 
illustrating the importance of showing 
the public the “who,” “what,” and 
“where” of a business by use of a mod- 
ern business sign colorfully attractive 
by day and electrically brilliant by night. 
Write Flexlume Corporation, 1820 Mili- 
tary Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Distribution Perfected—An attractive 
booklet giving a complete story of the 
Bush Terminal Service Shows the ad- 
vantages and economy in reserve stocks 
in the Metropolitan district for quick 
delivery. Address Bush Terminal Com- 
pany, Distribution Service, Dept. F-2, 
100 Broad Street, New York. 


The Pacific Coast Empire—The advan- 
tages of this territory for play or in- 
dustrial investment outlined by the 
Oakland Chamber of Commerce, Oak- 
land, California (Pacific Coast Empire 
Department.) 


Industry’s Biggest Little Thing—The 
Fractional Horse Power Motor. The 
Domestic Electric Company, 7209-25 St. 
Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, are pre- 
pared to furnish designs for and manu- 
facture motors. Informative literature 
can be obtained at the above address. 


The Protection of Checks—A _ well 
written little book which shows the va- 
rious ways and means that have been 
attempted to change the face of a check, 
also suggestions for safeguarding this 
medium of exchange. For copy of this 
booklet address E. S. Spink, Jr., Adv. 
Megr., George Lamonte & Son, Dept. 
F-1, 61 Broadway, New York City. 


National Association of Foremen— 
Develops experienced foremen who in 
turn help to place industry on a more 
profitable basis. For information on 
how to form clubs of foremen in your 
factory, or community, also a free copy 
of the Foremen’s Magazine, address 
National Association of Foremen, E. H. 
Tingley, Secy, 1247 U. B. Building, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Johns-Manville Standard Packings— 
Information on this and other asbestos 
products can be obtained by addressing 
Johns-Manville Corporation, Madison 
Avenue at 4list Street, New York. 

The Facts About Triplex—The new 
glass that does not shatter. Invaluable 
for your car. Ask for circular No. M 
39, addressing The Triplex Safety Glass 
Co., Hoboken Terminal, Hoboken, New 
Jersey. 

Forging Ahead in Business—A new 
and revised edition of this valuable book 
issued by Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
439 Astor Place, New York. 

Communicating, Control and Signal- 
ling Systems—By the Automatic Elec- 
tric Co., Inc. 1001 West Van Buren 
Street, Chicago, Ill. Write for informa- 
tive literature. 

An Appraisal Service a Necessity—No 
business progresses if it depends on 
guesses as to its resources. The Ameri- 
can Appraisal Company, 120 Broadway, 
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Integrity 
the Watchword 


It is the aim and pur- 
pose of the Directors 
and Officers of the“Cit- 
izens” steadfastly to 
maintain high stand- 
ards in Banking and 
continuously to build a 
strong and confidence- 
inspiring Institution. 


RESOURCES $120,000,000 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS 
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Profits can always be made if judicious 
selection and timely turnover are prac- 
ticed. Do you want to know the 


net opinion 


of all reliable stock market conclusions? 

Read The Business Economic Digest and 

learn what the famous Weighted Aver- 

age—scientifically weighted according to 
the past accuracies of the econo- 
mists whose opinions are measured 
a to say about the outlook for 
s s. 


Send now for a free current copy 
of the Digest containing valuable 
information on the probable future 
trend of security prices. 





The BusinessFoonomicDigest 
Gage P Wright, Pres.. 
134 No, LaSalle St. Chicago Ill, 


Without obligation mail me your current 
Digest. 
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New York, will be glad to send details 
of their service to inquiring executives. 


The Literary Guild of America— 
Making it possible for subscribers to 
get the best new books at reduced prices 
has made a place for itself in American 
life. The booklet, “Wings” describing 
the plan may be obtained by addressing 
The Literary Guild of America, Inc., 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 30-FM, New 
York City. 

What is Metered Mail?—A postal sys- 
tem by which the mailer is allowed to 
print and postmark his mail under li- 
cense from the Postoffice Department. 
The Postage Meter Company, Stamford, 
Conn., maintains a mailing consulting 
service in the leading business centers 
throughout the country. 


Pointers in Planning an Office—Help- 
ful booklet dealing with office harmony, 
lighting, etc., issued by The Clemetsen 
Company, makers of fine office furniture, 
3419 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

How to Get the Things You Want— 
End money troubles through life insur- 
ance. Financial plan provides money 
for emergencies—disability—income— 
money for your son’s education—income 
to retire on. Write for this booklet to 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 355 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Wings of Business—A book describ- 
ing the Lamson pneumatic tube systems 
in business and industry. This system 
does for the written message and the 
small package what the telephone does 
for the spoken word, bringing depart- 
ments elbow to elbow and coordinating 
the entire business. Write The Lamson 
Company, 3050 James Street, Syracuse, 
x F. 


Economy in Mailing—By the use of 
the Multipost Stamp Affixer and Rec- 
order. Full information on addressing 
The Multipost Co., Dept. J-5, Rochester, 
a. =. 


Standard Costs—This book discusses 
clerical work, shop management, cost 
fluctuations, etc., all relating to cost 
finding, and emphasizes the importance 
of facts in business. Address Ernst & 
Ernst, 27 Cedar Street, New York. 

The Charmed Land—Is the title of an 
attractive booklet describing the advan- 
tages of Seattle for industry and vaca- 
tioning. Issued by the Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce, Room 107, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 

Vending Machines—A company mak- 
ing a specialty of designing vending 
machines for special purposes—for vend- 
ing merchandise or service. For infor- 
mation address Doehler Die Casting 
Co., 386 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Remembrance Advertising—A booklet 
describing how to build goodwill for your 
institution or product by various forms 
of remembrance advertising. Issued by 
Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Hauserman Movable Steel Partitions— 
Information on service in planning floor 
design, installing of metal partitions, 
etc., can be obtained by addressing the 
Hauserman Co., 6827 Grant Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


How to Reduce the Cost of Mailing— 
A booklet describing the Standard Pos- 
tal Permit system which does away 
with delays in sending out mail, pre- 
vents loss in mutilated stamps, etc. 
Address Standard Mailing Machines Co., 
Everett, Mass. 
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NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
POWER COMPANY 


With subsidiary and affiliated companies op- 
erating in 16 states, from Maine to Michigan 
and from Maine to Florida, the National 
Electric Power Company system furnishes 
gas and electricity to more than half a million 
customers. Its annual sales of current total 
more than one-and-a-half billion kilowatt 
hours. 


The system exemplifies the two basic prin- 
ciples of present-day utility operation— 
namely, wide diversification of territory, in- t 
dustries and population served, and central- 
ized management operating for efficiency and 
economy. 


57 William Street 
New York 


Number Eleven 












































W. A. Becker & Co. 


Specialists in 


Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie 


Traded on the 
New York Curb Market 





(Participating up to 4% 
additional) 


Details on Request 


W. A. Becker & Co. 
BRANDENBURG &CO. 140 Nassau Street, New York 


Members New York Curb Market Please send Circular F 
111 Broadway New York Name 
Telephone: Rector 5022 


An Analysis sent on request 
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Snow-cappedmountainslikeRainier, 
mountain lakes, the Pacific surf, blue 
inland seas, America’s greatest forests, 
cruising, fishing, golf, water and 
mountain snow sports—your favorite 
recreation easily accessible by motor, 
train or steamer. Average summer 
temperature 62°. Bring all the family 
to the “Charmed Land”. 


SEAT TLE— Make your VACATION pay 
double dividends — combine pleasure with getting 
facts on Seattle’s remarkable progress. In fourteen 
years industrial employees in Seattle increased 95%; 
value ofindustrial products 148%; bank clesrings 

sforeign trade 550%; population, metropol- 
Paonpevaie 68%. Seattle is Where a World City HAD 
tobe. Visit Seattle this Summer. 


See ALL the Pacific Coast 


Come West over a northern transcontin- 
ental line. See Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, 
Portland, then south by rail or water to 
Oakland, San Francisco, Los Angelesand 
San Diego. Or, come north to Seattle by 
train or steamship. Ask about trips to 
Alaska, Hawaii and the Orient. ; 
Low round trip, excursion fares daily, 
May 15 to Sept. 30; return limit Oct. 31. 


Seatil 


Metropolis of 
The Pacific Northwest 





| CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ' 
i Room 107, Seattle, Washington~ i 
| _ Please mail me,FREE, your illustrated booklet i 
| describing Seattle and ““The Charmed Land.” | 
: Name 
: cAddress : 
{ { 

















BEAR MARKET 
AHEAD? 


The stock market, as a whole, in spite of 
marked rations, both up and down, is at the 
highest levels on record, following a two-year 
practically uninterrupted advance. 


WHAT NOW? 


Does the recent extremely heavy volume of 
transactions, with the marked gyrations, indi- 
cate the practical completion of the entire ad- 
vance? Is there a broad bear movement ahead, 
for the last six months of 1928 and 1929? 

Our Advisory Bulletin, just issued, answers 
this question and gives specific recommendations 
to aid in taking advantage of conditions ahead. 
Copies are available, FREE 


Simply ask for Bulletin FMY-1 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF FINANCE 
260 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 
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Shares in America—An_ illustrated 
booklet, now in its fourteenth edition, 
showing how the conservative investor 
may acquire a participating interest in 
America’s greatest corporations. Amer- 
ican Trustee Share Corporation, 165 
Broadway, New York. 


Making Money in Stocks—Also cur- 
rent market bulletin issued by Invest- 
ment Research Bureau, Div. 260, Au- 
burn, N. Y. 


Financial Holding Corporations—A 
circular giving a comprehensive view of 
this form of investment has been pre- 
pared by American Financial Holding 
Corporation, 50 Broadway, New York. 
Ask for Pamphlet F. 

Chain Store Investment—Descriptive 
circular on the attractive possibilities 
for earnings and profits in this form of 
investment, issued by Toy, Gilson & 
Taylor, 26 Broadway, New York. Ask 
for booklet F M P. 

Weekly Market Letter—Sent free on 
request to investors, by Tobey & Kirk, 
members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, 25 Broad Street, New York. 
Discussing the Copper Situation—The 
current weekly bulletin issued by Gur- 
nett & Co., members of New York Stock 
Exchange, 120 Broadway, New York, 
gives a special analysis of Anaconda 
and Kennecott Coppers, as well as gen- 
eral discussion of the copper situation. 

Advice on Bond Investment—The Na- 
tional City Company, National City 
Building, New York, maintains an ad- 
visory service free to investors. 
$6,000 to $600,000—A copy of this book- 
let, gratis, will be sent on request by 
The Babson Statistical Organization, 
Div 41-1, Babson Park, Mass. 
which they are identified. 

How to Make Money Make More 
Money—An interesting book outlining 
a carefully developed plan of acquiring 
fundamental principles and tested meth- 
ods of conservative investment and 
speculation. Sent free on request by 
The American Institute of Finance, 260 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. Ask for 
booklet FSP. 

Chain Theatres—This form of invest- 
ment has become quite popular recently. 
A circular outlining the status of this 
security has been prepared by Bonner, 
Brooks & Co., New York. 


Money Making Opportunities? — 
Where, how and why, answered in the 
current bulletin issued by McNeel’s 
Financial Service, 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Albany Perforated Wrapping Paper 
Co.—Hartshorne, Fales & Co., members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 71 
Broadway, New York will send on ap- 
plication a circular on this company, 
the stock of which they are offering. 


The Business Economic Digest—A 
sample copy of the current issue free 
to investors. Address The Business 
Economic Digest, 134 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 


How to Invest and Participate—This 
booklet the result of a long experience 
in the investment business has been 





compiled by Clarence Hodson & Co., 
165 Broadway, New York. 
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Investment Booklets 


The following booklets and other information will be sent 
free on request by the firms mentioned. 


Handbook on Trading Methods and 
Market Letter No. J14.—Issued by Chis- 
holm & Chapman, members New York 
Stock Exchange, 52 Broadway, New 
York. Free to investors. 

Guaranteed 6% Participating Bonds— 
Issued by National American Securities 
Company 340 Madison Avenue, New 
York. Circular on request. 

Insuranshares Trust Certificates—A 
circular explaining this form of invest- 
ment has been prepared by Insuran- 
shares Corporation, 67 Wall Street, New 
York. 

Odd Lots—The value of diversification 
in investments. John Muir & Co., 
members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, 50 Broadway, New York, have 
issued booklet No. 331 on this subject, 
free on request. 

An Investment Advisory Service— 
The Brookmire Economic Service, Inc., 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York, will 
send on request literature descriptive of 
this service. 

Specialists in Public Utilities—H. M. 
Byllesby & Co. 111 Broadway, New 
York, with offices in principal cities, 
will gladly advise on this form of secur- 
ity. 

Investment Advice—For long-term 
and active investors. Moody’s Investors 
Service, 35 Nassau Street, New York, 
will be glad to tell you about their ser- 
vice. 

Electric Power & Light Bonds— 
Thompson, Ross & Co., 29 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, IIl., tells the story in a 
little book entitled the “Ideal Invest- 
ment.” 

Merchandising Stocks — Newburger, 
Henderson & Loeb, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, 1512 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, and 100 Broad- 
way, New York, have prepared a sum- 
mary of significant and comparative 
figures regarding the stocks of 5c to $1 
stores, grocery distributors, mail order 
companies, which they will send on re- 
quest. 


United Investment Assurance Trust— 
The present day investor is turning to 
the Investment Trust for safety of his 
funds. Information on the workings 
and a general description of the scope 
of their activities has been prepared by 
the Founders Securities Trust, National 
Union Bank Building, Boston, Mass. , 

Cities Service Common—The plan of 
the Doherty Company in reinvesting the 
monthly dividends paid on this stock 
and a general description of the security 
is outlined in descriptive literature is- 
sued by Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 
Wall Street, New York. Dept. 203C-16. 

A Protected Plan of Investment—Cir- 
cular outlining the advantage of regular, 
periodical investment, large or small 
amounts, will be sent by Investors Syn- 
dicate, 100 North Seventh Street, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Ask for Circular FM 12. 

Weekly Financial Review—A weekly 
letter giving the developments in the 
Stock Market on the various classes of 
securities. The current Review con- 
tains a special report on The Chesa- 
peake Corporation. Issued by Prince 
& Whitely, members New York Stock 
Exchange, 25 Broad Street, New York. 


Act 
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Auto Trade 


Holding Up 


Activity in Past Month Has not Increased at Earlier Rate but 
Most Producers Are Holding Their Output at High Levels 


By Walter Boynton 


Detroit Editor, Automotive Daily News 


the first of the year and continuing 

a spurt through March, the auto- 
motive industry generally through April 
appeared content to hold the pace estab- 
lished in the third month and did not con- 
tinue to push production further. 

At this writing, the outlook appears to 
be for steadying the machine down. Re- 
ports of unusual accession to the ranks 
of automotive workers have not been quite 
so numerous and certain results of the 
rapid pace have begun to come into evi- 
dence. 

The industry has been the conspicuous 
and almost the only instance of heavy em- 
ployment of late, over a period of at least 
three years. In the heart of the industry, 
employment has reached high levels. De- 
troit had reached an employment record 
of close to 250,000, well above the figures 
for 1927 in the fourth month. 

General Motors reported for February 
that there were 201,373 on the pay-rolls, 
marking the first time that the number 
had passed the 200,000 mark. The March 


\ FTER getting a running start at 


figures, when tabulated, may be expected 


to have shown a notable increase over 
those of February. In 1925, the corpora- 
tion was employing only about 70,000 
men, 


Ford Production 


MPLOYMENT in Detroit Ford ac- 

tivities reached close to 100,000, the 
bulk of the operatives being employed at 
Fordson, where the provision for build- 
ing up output of the new line all over the 
country was naturally concentrated. By 
the first of May, daily output of finished 
units had reached close to 2,000 and fac- 
tory officials were optimistic that by an- 
other sixty days of effort it could be 
pushed to 5,000. 

Dodge Brothers established new em- 
ployment records, with close to 25,000 
men at work in April, and the heaviest 
production schedules in history. The 
factory reports that the new Six, which 
supplanted the Four in the company’s line, 
has been well received by dealers and the 
public generally. 

Chrysler and Hudson-Essex established 
new high marks in employment, production 
and sales. Packard, Hupmobile and Gra- 


ham-Paige also reached new high levels. 


A abe 9 henge found work 
for well over 20,000 men, of whom 
many were employed on overtime. The 
increasing importance of Mr. Willys in 
the picture has been seen in the announce- 
ment of the new six-cylinder Whippet, 
renewed evidence of his determined inva- 
sion of the low-priced field, and the price 
reduction on the Willys-Knight Six. 
These, with the announcement of a new 
line of Stearns-Knight sixes, in a price 
range of $2,495 to $2,945, places the 
Willys organization pretty conspicuous in 
the list of those that make and market 
cars over a wide range of price class. 


Graham-Paige’s new model of the 
Straight Eight was notable. The car is 
mounted on a wheelbase of 135 inches 
and is fitted with four-speed transmission 
and other advanced features. 

One menace to the dealers appears in 
the uncomfortably high used car inven- 
tories and the extent to which money has 
been tied up in this item. The condition 
is general and the problem of moving the 
old cars has reached the acute stage. Ex- 
traordinary methods have been utilized to 
pull the used car inventories down and to 
melt some of the assets. Some tempting 
offers have been made to buyers and many 
dealers have been forced to take a known 
loss on used car disposals, in order to free 
themselves from an embarrassing situation. 


Truck Sales Lower 


“ Prgecmgeoner registrations for 1927 
were considerably below the 1926 
figures. In this field, as in the passenger 
car field, Ford’s absence was largely re- 
sponsible for the lowered totals. Ford’s 
commercial registration showed a decline 
of very nearly 112,000. Chevrolet showed 
great strength in the commercial vehicle 
business, registrations growing from 55,- 
479 in 1926 to 104,717 last year. The fig- 
ures on the Graham Brothers trucks made 
by Dodge Brothers presented a total of 
42,332. 

The airplane has made its appearance 
as an element in the retail automotive 
business. Reports are increasing of used 
planes being turned in by buyers of new 
cars, and car dealers are beginning to 
see the possibilities of airplanes as a side 
line. 
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The 
NEW ORIENTAL 
LIMITED 


—the scenic, comfortable 
way to the 


Pacific Northwest 


‘ LAN now to take 
= advantage of the low 
i summer fares via the 
scenic Adventureland 
route of the Great Northern to 
Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Rai- 
nier and Crater Lake National 
Parks, Portland, the Columbia 
River Gorge, the beautiful Mt. 
Baker Region, and other Pacific 
Northwest playgrounds. 





These attractive fares include 
stop-overs at Glacier National 
Park and a free side trip to Van- 
couver, B. C. Also the travel 
comforts of the New Oriental 
Limited — finest train to the 
Pacific Northwest. Inquire today! 


GREAT 
NORTHERN 


ROUTE OF THE NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 





A.J. Dickinson, Pass. Traf. Mgr. 
Great Northern Railway 
St. Paul, Minn. 





GREA> 











| 
| 
| 
Please send me free book, ‘““The ! 
Scenic Northwest ” I am inter- ! 
ested in trip to D Pacific North- : 
t 

t 

i 

1 









west O Glacier National Park. 
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One investment that is 


Never too high 
to buy 


NY time you have money to 

invest you can buy Diversi- 
fied Shares, regardless of current 
stock market prices, because: 


For every dollar paid out in divi- 
dends, the companies whose stocks 
are owned in this trust “plow 
back” approximately 75 cents into 
plant, product, and earning power. 





Any one stock may be “too high” 
today—— many stocks may come 
down because they are unsup- 
ported by a great invested surplus 
—but the stocks underlying these 
Shares rest upon the solid rock of 
an aggregate surplus of billions of 
dollars. 


Are you worried by 
the question, “What 
shall I buy now?” 





Write for Booklet 5 


AMERICAN TRUSTEESHARE 


CORPORATION 
165 Broadway - - - New York 











OFFICE OF 


L. N. ROSENBAUM 


Flatiron Building 
New York 


Bay—Sell—Build 
LEASE and FINANCE 


Theatre, Office, Mercantile, 
Hotel and Specialty Buildings 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY! 
$400 KEI-LAC MACHINE 

EARNED $5,040 IN ONE YEAR 

$160 machine earned $2,160. One man placed 300. Re- 
sponsible company offers exclusive advertising proposition. 
nlimited possibilities. Protected territory. Investment re- 
uired. Experience unnecessary. NATIONAL KEI-LAC CO., 
SS West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 











How Many 
of 


Your Executives 
Read 


Forbes? 
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Investment Trusts Get 
Wider Recognition 


Utah Is Among Recent States to Make Investi- 
gation in Field—Valuable New Book on 
Organization and Management 


By Richard S. Wallace 


HE spectacular growth in the num- 

ber of investment trusts continues 
though the rate of new incorporations has 
slowed down from the high levels of 
around the close of last year when such 
trusts were coming into being so rapidly 
that one of the more conservative mem- 
bers of an old trust remarked that “There 
is one born every minute.” 

With the tremendous growth in the 
number of such trusts during the last 
few years, however, it is almost impos- 
sible to keep track of them all and to 
separate the wheat from the chaff. 

There are unquestionably a lot of un- 
reliable trusts now in the field whose 
passing from the picture will probably be 
as rapid as: was their entrance into it. 

The writer was recently talking to one 
of the foremost investment trust authori- 
ties in the country and put to him this 
question: 

“About what percentage of the present 
number of investment trusts will still be 
in business at the end of our next bear 
market ?” 

The authority on such trusts smiled and 
replied: 

“T should think a conservative estimate 
would be about 15 to 20 per cent. of the 
present number.” 


Regular Reports 


A> a pure generalization perhaps the 
best advice to be given on selecting 
individual trusts for investment purposes 
is that the better type of trust should 
issue regular reports, preferably quarterly 
earning statements, but at least annual 
statements of gross profits, the source of 
such profits, cost of management, cost of 
sales and net profits. 

Many of the better investment trust 
organizations have already issued their 
annual reports for last year and there are 
more to come. In general the 1927 reports 
thus far issued present very good results 
but this is to be expected in view of the 
almost continuous bull market which was 
in progress last year. 


Utah Investigates 


i ae pen ee in the path of New 
York and other states which have al- 
ready undertaken a study of the general 
investment trust situation Utah has under- 
taken a very complete study under super- 
vision of H. C. Hicks, Director of the 
State of Utah Securities. Commission. 

At the end of its report the commission 
lists a number of requirements which in- 
vestment trusts should fulfill before being 
acceptable for operation in Utah or for 
sale of securities in that state. 

For the discretionary type some of the 
requirements are as follows: 

1. A statement of the liability attaching 
by law to the holders of the fully paid 
stock held by the trust. 

2. A statement of securities issued 
against such trusteed holders and the 


price at which it is proposed to sell such 
issued securities to the public. 

3. <A statement covering the rating and 
financial responsibility of all officers, di- 
rectors, trustees, etc. 

4. An annual statement to be filed: with 
the state commission showing all substi- 
tutions made, including the price paid for 
such securities and the price obtained on 
the sale. 

5. A statement showing what method 
the holders of any number of trust shares 
or certificates will follow in order to real- 
ize cash on the deposited property through 
conversion. 


Unit Share Requirements 
HE commission has also listed an- 
other set of requirements to be ful- 
filled by the non-discretionary or static 
type of investment trust which includes 
the following requirements: 

1. A complete list of the stocks com- 
prising a unit with a statement of the 
issued share capital of each of the com- 
panies and a statement of the Exchange on 
which the stocks are listed or dealt in. 

2. A statement of the liability attach- 
ing by law to the holders of the fully 
paid stock held by the trust. 

3. A statement showing what portion 
of the income secured is deducted by the 
trustees for service. 

4. A statement showing the sources of 
distributable income. 


New Book on Trusts 


1. development of the investment 
trust as a popular vehicle for invest- 
ment has been so recent and so rapid in 
the United States that there is a definite 
need for authoritative literature on the 
subject of this type of trust. 

The prospective investor should there- 
fore welcome the publication of a new 
and complete volume by John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., New: York City. 

The title of the new volume is “Invest- 
ment Trusts,” and the author is Theodore 
J. Grayson, Associate Professor of Fi- 
nance in the Wharton School, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Professor Grayson has given much 
time and study to the English and Scotch 
trusts and has examined most of the im- 
portant investment trusts in America. The 
new volume, therefore, covers the entire 
history of the investment trust, how it 
operates and what should be its place in 
the financial structure. 


S Bien opening chapter consists of a 

general review of the field and gives 
an insight into the reasons for the phe- 
nomenal growth of the investment trust in 
America. 

This section is followed by chapters on 
the British investment trusts covering 
laws and requirements in that country, 
operation and accounting methods and a 
detailed analysis of a typical British in- 
vestment trust over a seven-year period. 


FOR: 
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Vigilance 


All day long .... every working day in 
the year, a corps of trained statisticians 
study the world’s investment markets for 
shareholders in the United Investment 


V IGILANCE was the 
watchword when, on 


Thursday, March 22, 1928, 


the record total of 4,015,500. 


shares was traded on the New 
York Stock Exchange. Vigi- 
lance—keen and unceasing— 
also was the motto during 
1927 when $7,00,000,000 in 
new investment, involving 
scores of varied securities, 
were offered to the public. 

Proper analysis of these se- 
curities was beyond individual 
accomplishment. For making 
money earn money from in- 
vestment markets is a highly 
specialized business—taxing, 
meticulous in its demands and 
exacting — requiring the ef- 
forts of many brains. 

To the investor, the world 
and its opportunities attract. 
But so widespread are these 
opportunities—so infinite in 
their ramifications—that the 
casual observer cannot be 
equipped to avail himself of 
more than six percent return 
with reasonable security, be- 
cause he lacks knowledge and 
selective skill. 


Modern Finance 


_ England initiated modern- 
ization of the investment trust 


Assurance System. 


principle half a century ago. 
Their scope was made world- 
wide. From 1911 to 1921, a 
period fraught with political, 
financial and commercial up- 
heavals, ninety-nine British 
investment trusts averaged a 
nine percent yield. This, de- 
spite the low price of the 
Pound Sterling, Lira, Franc, 
and even government bonds. 


Now the Investment Trust 
has been brought to America! 


United Investment 
Assurance System 


In the office of the United 
Investment Assurance Trust 
at Boston a group of finan- 
ciers are in touch with the 
markets of the world through 
the Trust’s corps of statisti- 
cians. Pertinent facts on all 
seven fields of investment— 
realty, industrial, utilities, 
governmentals, transportation, 
mines and. oils, and finance— 
are supplied them. The pulse 
of the investment world is 
felt hourly. 


They are alert for values out 
of line; eager to buy low and 
swift to sell high. The radio, 
the cable, telegraph and tele- 


phone delivers news that 
forces rapid and profitable 
turnovers. Cold, unbiased 
facts from records of authen- 
ticated nature verify or dis- 
count economic changes. 


Thus, every shareholder in 
the United Investment As- 
surance Trust is assured of 
vigilance. ‘These statisticians, 
these financiers are guardians 
of your funds when invested 
in the United Investment As- 
surance Trust. 


There is an investment deal- 
er in your neighborhod who 
now is offering profit sharing 
units in the United Invest- 
ment Assurance System. They 
may be bought in small or 
large amounts. 


UIA 


FOUNDERS 
SECURITIES TRUST 
National Union Bank Bldg. 

Boston, Mass. 


Please send me a description of the 
United Investment Assurance Trust and 
give me the name of the investment dealer 
in my vicinity who can supply me with 
the securities. 
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Dividends Dividends 
COLUMBIA 
ESSENTIAL SERVICE COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC 
a CORPORATION 
April 12, 1928. 


IN 19 STATES 














‘MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES COMPANY 


Notice of Dividend 
on Common Stock 


The Board of Directors of 
Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany has declared a quarterly 
dividend of One Dollar and 
Seventy-Five Cents ($1.75) 
upon each share of the out- 
standing Common Capital 
Stock, payable May 15, 1928, 
to all Common stockholders 
of record on the Company’s 
books, at the close of busi- 
ness at 5:00 o'clock P. M., 
April 30, 1928. 
EUSTACE J. KNIGHT, 
Secretary. 









































LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“Theatres Everywhere” 
April 19th, 1928. 
At a meeting of this company held on April 
12th, 1928, a quarterly dividend of $1.62% per 
share was declared on the outstanding $6.50 
Cumulative Preferred Stock of this Company, 
payable on May 15th, 1928, to stockholders of 
— at the close of business on April 2th, 





928. 
Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN, Treasurer. 





The Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock 
Series A 
No. 6, $1.50 per share 
Common Stock (No-Par Value) 
No. 6, $1.25 per share 
Both dividends are payable on May 15, 
1928, to shareholders of record at the close 

of business April 20, 1928. 
EDWARD REYNOLDS, Jr., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 














American Light & Traction Company 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of American Light & 
Traction Company, at a meeting held April 3, 
1928, declared a CASH DIVIDEND of one and 
one-half per cent. (1%%) on the Preferred 
Stock, a CASH DIVIDEND of two per cent. 
(2%) on the Common Stock, both payable May 1, 
1928, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business April 13, 1928. 

The transfer books will close at 3 o'clock 
P. M., April 13, 1928, and will reopen at 10 
o’clock A. M., April 27, 1928. 

JAMES LAWRENCE, Secretary. 








WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


A Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
COMMON STOCK of this Company for the 
quarter ending March 31, 1928, will be paid 
April 30, —h to Stockholders of record as of 


March 30, 1 
H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, March 20, 1928. 
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If You Want Back Issues of Forbes 


For one to three months back..............$0.25 each 
For four to six months back... . 
For seven to nine months back.... 
For ten to twelve months back.............. 1.00 “ 
| More than one year back................... 150 “ 


FORBES, 120 FIFTH AVENUE 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 


























Puts’ - 


orders. 


Established 1917 
66 Broadway 





Calls_ - 


Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


May be utilized as insurance to protect margin ac- 
counts; to supplement margin; and in place of stop 


Profit possibilities and other important features are 
described in Circular F-1. 


Quotations furnished on all listed securities 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 


Telephone Hanover 8350 


Spreads 


Sent free on request. \ 


Incorporated 


New York 
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Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue and presents ¢ 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 













She Won’t Like It 


Old Silas, who had lived many, many 
miles from his nearest neighbor all of his 
life and knew very little about the city’ 
ways had at last decided to make the 
break and go. 

He felt, however, very rueful about} 
leaving his wife, but no persuasion could 
make her go, so on leaving her he said, 
“Anyway, Mom, what should I bring for 
you?” 

“Well, Sile, if you want to bring some- 
thing for me, and it’s not too much bother 
I wish you’d bring me a little of that 
traffic jam we seem to read so much about 
lately in the papers.”"—$5 Prize to J. 
Young, Seattle, Wash. 


* * * 























“Application” 

Hill-billy: “I don’t suppose you know 
of nobody who don’t want to hire nobody} 
to do nothing, don’t you?” : 

Ozark farmer: “Yes, I don’t.”—Prize 
of “Forbes Epigrams” to P. Myers, Long- 
view, Wash. 
















* * * 





He Omitted the Lawyer 


United States Senator Walter F. George, 
of Georgia, tells the following story: 

Some years ago when he was judge of } 
the superior courts of the Cordele cir- 
cuit an old darkey was brought into his 
court charged with a petty criminal of- 
fense. 

The old man had no lawyer and no 
money, and the court promptly announced 
the appointment of a young lawyer to 
defend him. 

The aged defendant turned around and 
gave his newly-appointed counsel the 
“once over,” looking him up and down and 
over and through, and then turned back 
to the court and said: 

“Ef it’s jus’ the same to you, judge, 
I’ll omit the lawyer and plead guilty.”— 
Prize of “Forbes Epigrams” to W. P. 
Bloodworth, Atlanta, Ga. 


* * * 






















Some Bill! 

The mistress went down to the kitchen 
and asked the servant, who had recently 
come up from the country, what she 
thought of the electric fire and the electric 
cooker. 

“They're wonderful,” the girl replied. 
“They’ve neither of them gone out since 
I came here two months ago.”—Clipped. 










* * &* 





Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
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stamped, addressed envelope. 





